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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN A. TOOMEY was born in and grew in the 
key city of the Keystone Colonial State, Philadel- 
phia. He did some magazine work in New York. 
When the world had to be saved for democracy, 
he donned a uniform and served for a year in 
France. Wanting to save the world for Christ, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1921. He was a pro- 
fessor at Spring Hill College, Alabama. Since 1934, 
as Associate Editor, he has been enlivening our 
pages with columns and articles. . . . WILLIAM 
THOMAS WALSH is the thirty-fifth Walsh in the 
Catholic Who’s Who. A famous name, indeed, 
Waterbury, Conn., claims him. After graduating 
from Yale, after doing newspaper work, after teach- 
ing in a preparatory school, he now is English Pro- 
fessor at Manhattanville College, New York. Author 
of a masterwork biography, Isabella of Spain, of a 
controversy-causing novel, Out of the Whirlwind, 
poems, and dramas. .. . DANIEL A. LORD is the 
supremely best pageant writer and director on this 
continent. He became editor of The Queen’s Work 
in 1925, and National Organizer of the Sodality of 
Our Lady. Undoubtedly, he is the greatest inspira- 
tion-force of Catholic collegians throughout the 
United States. Author of many books, innumerable 
pamphlets, countless articles. ... THOMAS F. MEE- 
HAN (confer January 16 issue) during his eighty- 
two years has collected more data dealing with 
American Catholic history than any other known 
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COMMENT 











SYMPATHIZERS with the Soviet regime have so 
far been gathered from all and varying shades of 
so-called “liberal” opinion. Their comfort has been 
that a common ground of admiration for “marvels” 
of the Soviet Union accommodated them all, re- 
gardless of technical differences as to policy. The 
new Moscow trial, however, has disturbed this 
peaceful unity with a most perplexing dilemma. 
The horror of this trial is inescapable, says the Na- 
tion in its issue of January 30, “whatever one’s be- 
lief about the guilt of the accused.” As the story 
of the trial is detailed day after day by the pic- 
turesque pen of Walter Duranty, the “sympathetic 
observer,” according to the Nation, “faces a choice 
of intolerable alternatives.” If the defenders are not 
guilty of the horrible crimes of treason laid to them, 
the Soviet regime stands stained in the eyes of lib- 
erals throughout the world with the crime of legal 
murder, which no political considerations can ex- 
tenuate. If, however, the charges are substantially 
true, “if it is true that these men who were the 
brain and conscience of the Russian Revolution in 
its early days and played a prominent part in the 
Government until their arrest, actually sought to 
sell out the revolution itself to the reactionary Gov- 
ernments of Germany and Japan, then the whole 
fabric of the October revolution crumbles away.” 
The Nation’s final conclusion is that “a Socialist 
Government that for all its economic gains is so 
riddled with conspiracies cannot lay claim to the 
trust that liberals have thus far accorded it.” This 
is very strong language. Its effect will be still 
stronger after Trotsky’s “liberal” friends in this 
country have got well under way their protests in 
his behalf. That even the confident Mr. Duranty 
is experiencing some anxiety as to the effect his 
stories are producing on the outside world is shown 
by his pathetic attempts, in a traditional vein, to 
explain away the whole business as mere “growing 
pains” on the part of a young and vigorous regime. 


LAST minute news reports the long-desired set- 
tlement of the waterfront strike on the Pacific 
Coast. It is not hard to imagine that some 40,000 
men are reported eager and anxious to return to 
work after an unsought-for holiday of more than 
three months’ duration. When we consider the 
enormous sum of money sacrificed, which now runs 
into hundreds of millions, it would appear safe to 
say that both sides in the controversy are fairly 
exhausted. On the part of the men their frugal 
savings carefully hoarded during the past two years 
since the previous strike of 1934, have long ago dis- 
appeared. On the other hand the cost of inactivity 
to the steamship companies has amounted to stag- 
gering totals. Neither can the damage be estimated 
in the terms of 264 American vessels tied up in 
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ports, nor that 40,000 seamen, stevedores, mill- 
hands and other workers have not earned a dollar 
in that time, nor that conservative estimates of 
merchants report the total loss to be well over 
$650,000,000. The most appalling effect, which re- 
acts against our Merchant Marine, is the diversion 
of cargoes, especially in South and Central America, 
to foreign vessels, owing to the inability of Ameri- 
can companies to contract for definite shipment. 
Not a little of this trade is lost, at least for this 
year. It has been a disastrous blow to the Pacific 
Coast and recovery from it will require a long time. 
All parties seem anxious for peace and it is to be 
hoped for the sake of prosperity to all that the set- 
tlement be on a permanent basis. No advantage will 
have accrued to the worker from the concessions 
gained if the best he can expect from it is a few 
meager dollars saved only to be swallowed up in 
the lean year when the next strike occurs, and 
there is small hope for an efficient American Mer- 
chant Marine if the country is continually harassed 
by strikes because of over-greedy employers. Peace, 
and a lasting one, would seem to be more profitable 
for all parties concerned. 


HOW to reward your own is an art not confined to 
American campaign managers. The British have 
carried it to perfection and there is no more strik- 
ing instance than in the latest bestowal of honors 
by the Conservative Government acting through 
King George VI. How apt for instance, is the title 
of Baron awarded on January 31 to Sir Harry Dun- 
can McGowan. According to the record, as given 
by the New York Times, he was knighted in 1918 
for his work in amalgamating the principal muni- 
tion companies. As chairman of the Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, which he established in conjunction 
with Lord Melchett, he was reported in 1934 to be 
the highest salaried industrialist in Great Britain. 
“Reputedly a believer in business mergers, imperi- 
alism, and the consolidation of his interests within 
the British Empire,” he is also linked with the 
United States as a director of the General Motors 
Corporation. Sir Arthur Michael Samuel, also hon- 
ored with the Baron’s title, gained his position as 
one “associated with contracts, munitions, Empire 
trade agreements and reorganization of the con- 
sular service.” Sir George Hennessy, former Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, and the new Viscount Baron 
Greenwood, former Sir Hamar Greenwood, last 
Chief Secretary of Ireland and treasurer of the 
Conservative party since 1933, bring with them a 
pleasant aroma of financial merit. While the prac- 
tical wisdom of these appointments must undoubt- 
edly have guided the intellects that conceived them, 
the uninitiated mind asks how could these same 
intellects be so incredibly short-sighted as to forget 
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the effect that the glorification of munition monarchs 
produces upon the millions of decent people who 
are shocked at the soul-less international traffic in 
arms. The Conservatives may be strong enough at 
present as to ignore all criticism at home. But even 
the strongest conqueror must look to his friends 
and mend his fences from time to time. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how wise men, in the present 
inflamed state of world opinion, can so gratuitously 
fling fuel oil upon those smouldering coals. 


THOMAS PAINE’S two hundredth anniversary has 
set the writing fraternity busy re-evaluating the 
importance of his work and especially of his ideas. 
His book Common Sense, if it did not precipitate 
the open movement for our American Revolution 
did assuredly give courage and coherence to the 
movement, once it got under way. His Rights of 
Man, published in England in 1791, was written 
against the critics of the French Revolution and 
had an enormous circulation up to the time of 
Paine’s banishment to France and the book’s sup- 
pression in England. A New York Timé3 Magazine 
writer took indignant exception to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s typical characterization of Paine as a “filthy 
little atheist.”” Paine was of course a Deist; like 
the French Encyclopedists and fomentors of the 
French Revolution, he denied all supernatural reve- 
lation and its consequences. The distinction had a 
meaning in the eighteenth century. Today, with an 
ever decreasing number of orthodox believers hold- 
ing an integral Christianity, the distinction is liable 
to be neglected. The rejection of Christianity, at 
least in theory, has proceeded far apace in the two 
intervening centuries. Though we should make the 
distinction, it should also be remembered that 
Christianity is God’s way for the world’s saving 
since the decree of the Incarnation. 


LITTLE or no recognition has been given to the 
Federal Government for the splendid work accom- 
plished in its program of student-aid through the 
agency of the National Youth Administration. Or- 
ganized in the summer of 1935, at a time when 
student-loan funds of most colleges and universities 
were completely exhausted, it has proved helpful 
to educational institutions as well as to the student, 
just when help was most needed. According to sta- 
tistics released for December by the administrator 
of the Bureau, Aubrey Williams, some 1,686 col- 
leges and universities are at present participating 
in the program and ten per cent of the students in 
these institutions are benefiting by the NYA. This 
makes an approximate seven per cent of all men 
and women registered in colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The plan was organized 
and continues to be operated on a broad and liberal 
basis with the object of aiding financially embar- 
rassed students. No attempt has been made to inter- 
fere with college programs nor to dictate terms of 
administration for the participating institutions. At 
the discretion of these colleges and universities pro- 
grams of employment have been organized whereby 


a student works a limited number of hours monthly 
and receives in compensation an average of $15 dur- 
ing the school year. Though primarily organized to 
aid students in defraying the expenses of their edu- 
cation, the plan has also proved beneficial to the 
colleges by affording them opportunities for im- 
proving laboratories, libraries, even the campus. 


TODAY, it is asserted, medical knowledge is avail- 
able to stamp out the so-called social disease as 
effectively as we have already controlled typhoid, 
yellow fever and smallpox. Yet this knowledge is 
counteracted by the ignorant convention in which 
press and public unite in making the disease a for- 
bidden topic. Now, however, we learn a national 
campaign to stamp out syphilis is being launched 
by our public health and social agencies. But there 
is another evasion far more radical, a prudery far 
more deadly about which we hear no outcry from 
press and speaker’s rostrum. It is the evasion exer- 
cised through a system of godless, secular educa- 
tion that prevents the eternal sanctions of the moral 
law from influencing our growing generation. Sci- 
ence should not be hampered in its work of stamp- 
iffg Gut disease. But there is an auxiliary, that goes 
to the roots of these questions, whose cause is com- 
pletely ignored. It is rare today to find young people 
ignorant of the diseases incident to sexual sin and 
with the new knowledge they will know the medical 
means of restoring health. What means are we 
taking to build up a stronger prophylactic? 


EVER since the first issue appeared of the Lettres 
de Rome, in May, 1935, there has been a growing 
demand for an English edition of this invaluable 
semi-monthly correspondence, the most important 
and reliable documentation that is obtainable from 
Catholic sources on Communist and militant atheist 
world propaganda. Although it appears in printed 
form, it is a press service and may be freely quoted 
from. The matter contained in the Lettres de Rome 
is strictly factual, devoid of emotional or alarmist 
coloring, and is gathered by an expert staff of col- 
laborators, under the direction of Joseph Ledit, S.J., 
of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome. Begin- 
ning with the issue of January 5, the Lettres ap- 
pear in English and German as well as in French. 
The annual subscription for this country is thirty 
lire and the publication office is Via Carlo Alberto, 
2, Rome (128), Italy. “We should like to believe,” 
says the introduction to the first English number, 
“that our influence is felt outside the increasing 
circle of our friends. After the Eighth Congress of 
the Soviets, Mr. Stalin introduced into his famous 
‘Constitution’ a modification on the right to prop- 
erty which seems to answer some criticisms which 
we published here in August, 1936, and which we 
have not seen elsewhere. We do not pretend to be- 
lieve that the Georgian dictator knows of our work; 
nevertheless, if directly or indirectly we have been 
able to bring some amelioration (if only in a matter 
of words) to the dire lot of workers in the U.S.S.R., 
we consider our efforts well recompensed.” 
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USURY RAMPANT 
IN CIVILIZED AMERICA 


The medievalist had a theory on it and a solution 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 

















THERE must be, somewhere, countries still enjoy- 
ing a sort of belated medieval penumbra of igno- 
rance in regard to the blessings of usury; but in 
the most populous districts of the United States the 
usurer plies his trade unhindered. He gets very 
little publicity. He prefers not to have it. Perhaps 
he does not need it. Necessity serves as the web 
into which his flies are bound to come when they 
have exhausted all the resources of legitimate bank- 
ing. He has only to sit and wait. And he just cannot 
lose. 

For several years he has been struggling toward 
the joyful day that has risen upon him. It was 
inevitable, perhaps, that he should at first encounter 
obstacles to the complete exercise of his generosity. 
There was a certain moral recalcitrance, a by-prod- 
uct, so to speak, of medieval Christian civilization, 
a survival of Catholic sentiment which had long 
persisted in Protestant milieux, even in Calvinistic 
ones; for ideas sometimes take a long time to die. 
But as diluted Christianity became more and more 
diluted, and less and less Christian, the usurer’s 
millennium hove into view. After all, it was only a 
question of “educating the public.” 

In these days of almost universal salesmanship, 
it is the fashion to educate the public.’ Say a thing 
often enough and people will believe it. Keep reiter- 
ating “the best store in town,” “the most delightful 
coffee,” “the easiest cigarette on the throat,” “the 
swankiest men’s clothes,” and masses of silly people 
will begin to believe it must be so. Time has amply 
demonstrated that this shopkeeper’s psychology, 
this huckster’s system of organized mob-hypnotism 
and witchcraft, can be employed even in the fields 
of ethics, religion, politics and law. Keep saying 
“medieval,” or “theological,” or “dogmatic,” often 
enough in a tone of contempt or of amused dis- 
belief, and people begin to share your point of view. 
Say “over-production,” or “companionate mar- 
riage,” or “complex,” or “progress,” or “birth con- 
trol,” day in and day out, as a peddler hawks 
“peaches, bananas, bananas, peaches,” on the 
street, and before long the multitude will be echoing 
the chorus and actually more than half accepting 
it as true. 

Contrary to popular belief, it is not a modern 
innovation, but an old and tried method. The first 
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high-pressure salesman employed it on a historic, 
and for us, momentous occasion. And notice, he did 
not say: “I have here some fruit, Madam, that I 
consider very good. It comes from the best garden 
I could find, and I shall be greatly surprised if you 
do not find it satisfactory.” That was too simple 
and too honest for that salesman. Even to guaran- 
tee the purchaser against ptomaine poisoning or 
sudden rot, to promise a goodly store of vitamins 
A, B, C, or D, or an alkaline reaction to any lurking 
acidity, he left such banal assurance to the small 
fry of later advertising enterprise. 

The Father of Lies, who had fallen like lightning 
from Heaven, must make a larger gesture; he must 
promise nothing less than divinity. “Eat of the fruit 
of this tree,” said he, “and you shall be as gods.” 
It was the right formula, pragmatically speaking, 
for such a wrong purpose. Having hit upon it, he 
had only to repeat it often enough, and the sale was 
made. Caveat emptor. It was for the purchasers to 
find out how bad the bargain really was, but only 
long after the salesman had departed with his quid 
pro quo. 

The method is dishonest, but it often works, and 
it has never varied greatly since that time. In these 
United States it was brilliantly demonstrated when 
an illustrious banker came from Germany to induce 
a reluctant American people, or those who repre- 
sented them, to establish a Federal Reserve system, 
guaranteed to prevent panics. About the same time, 
since banking reforms were in the air, some small 
loan banks were organized. In one chain a system 
was adopted whereby the borrower appeared to be 
paying six per cent for his money, but actually paid 
much more. The innovation succeeded. Every city 
has its small loan banks today, appealing to work- 
men and professional people. 

If a man goes to one of these institutions to bor- 
row $100, he actually receives only $91, $6 being 
deducted for interest in advance at the rate of six 
per cent, and $3 for an “investigation fee.” Thus, in 
effect (all euphemisms aside), the man is paying 
$9 in advance for the use of $91—almost ten per 
cent at the start. But notice, he has paid for the use 
of $91 for one year, whereas he has the use of only 
$2 of the $91 for that length of time. He pays back 
the loan at the rate of $2 per week. Thus, he has 
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his first $2 for only one week, though he has paid 
interest on it for fifty-two weeks. He has the second 
$2 for two weeks, and so on. Better mathematicians 
than I have computed just what the total amount of 
— amounts to; eighteen per cent, I have been 
told. 

A recent circular of a bank with many offices in 
greater New York informs us that the Federal Re- 
serve Act has been amended to admit them to mem- 
bership, “‘and this in itself is your guarantee of the 
high code of ethics and standards guiding this in- 
stitution in discharging its banking obligations to 
the community.” We also learn that in New York 
alone this organization has “paid $12,000,000 to 
thrifty New Yorkers in interest, and has extended 
banking accommodations to 1,400,000 people, total- 
ing 367,000,000 of dollars. . . . The company is a 
member of the American Banking Association and 
its activities are supervised by the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. Almost half a 
million people have contacts with this company 
every year.” In one year loans of $3,600,000 were 
made to merchants and business men; $1,800,000 
to doctors, dentists, architects, artists, writers, and 
other professional people; $170,000,000 to “minis- 
ters, priests, rabbis, and other religious workers’; 
$160,000,000 to “nurses and medical workers”; 
$300,000 to “lawyers and law office employes.” The 
directorate is made up of “civic leaders and men 
prominent in the fields of law, finance, banking and 
social workers, assuring sound and conservative 
management.” 

This was, and is considered, a respectable institu- 
tion. No cry of usury was ever raised against it, or 
if ever it was raised by some obscure eccentric who 
perhaps had been reading medieval philosophers, it 
was neither formidable nor sustained. Certainly, 
the promoters and friends of the Bank must have 
been innocent of any intent to contribute, even in- 
directly, to the future prosperity of organized 
usury! One may safely grant, in the absence of any 
evidence as to their private motives, that they may 
have cherished only the loftiest and most altruistic 
designs of being of real service to citizens of com- 
paratively small means. And yet, when all allow- 
ance has been made, the fact remains that after 
this notable extension of democracy to the field of 
banking, a door had been opened, an American tra- 
dition had been set aside, a way of getting around 
the six per cent standard had been suggested to less 
scrupulous minds, and from then on matters would 
consequently be very much simpler for the out-and- 
out usurer. 

That gentleman was not slow to make use of his 
opportunity. From city to city, from state to state, 
he sent his agents, “educating the people” and espe- 
cially those chosen shepherds of the people, the 
members of the various legislatures. These emissa- 
ries of the new culture kept repeating that the poor 
man could not borrow money from banks, that he 
had as much right to go into debt as others had, and 
that it was only reasonable that some one should 
lend to him, charging only a little higher rate than 
ordinarily, to compensate for the greater risk occa- 
sioned by the absence of security; or words to that 


effect. It was not difficult to gain assent to these 
propositions. But the usurer had something more in 
view. Adept at stating half-truths and throwing out 
false inferences, he knew well that if he frankly 
declared that what he wanted was thirty or forty 
per cent interest, even the most malleable poli- 
ticians might cry out in alarm. Hence, the money 
lender found it convenient to cloak his design under 
one of those euphemisms which those who exploit 
others employ so deftly. “All we ask,” said he, “‘is 
three and one-half per cent. That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it? Yes sir, only three and one-half per cent a 
month. Yes, a month; but that’s only on unpaid 
balances. It isn’t really interest on the principal 
loan. From this it will not be hard to see exactly 
what I mean. 

The politicians gradually, it seems, saw what he 
meant, for in several States laws were passed per- 
mitting loan companies to charge, on loans up to 
$300, three and one-half per cent a month, the 
equivalent, mind you, of forty-two and one-half 
per cent a year. When one recalls that one of the 
most common complaints of the medieval Spanish 
against the people whom they suppressed, and at 
last expelled from the country, was that they 
charged usurious interest—twenty to thirty per 
cent, and in one notorious instance, forty per cent— 
it becomes apparent that Americans are more pa- 
tient and more easily “educated” than the priest- 
ridden folk of the Middle Ages, who were imbued 
with the curious notion, strange as it would seem, 
that usury was a sin. 

At present, there is operating openly throughout 
a great part of the United States a veritable usury- 
trust, or rather two usury-trusts or chains of com- 
panies. Each of these has a centralized ownership, 
management and control, but for some reason, per- 
haps to evade Federal laws, which have lagged 
somewhat behind those of the States in some par- 
ticulars, each trust does business in various States 
under different names. The interest usually amounts 
to about thirty-six per cent per annum. In Connec- 
ticut until recently it was forty-two per cent, by 
legislative enactment; but since the depression the 
rate has been lowered to thirty-six per cent, or 
three and one-half per cent a month “on unpaid 
balances.” In Maryland, the rate, very recently at 
least, was forty-two per cent. 

Lately, in New York at least, one of the loan 
companies has taken to peddling circulars from 
door to door, inviting people to borrow up to $300. 
Nothing seems easier, as one reads these generous 
invitations, than borrowing. It is the paying back 
that is difficult. 

Thousands of workmen are paying usurious in- 
terest to these benefactors of humanity. Many of 
them have found that it is easier to get into the 
clutches of a money-lender than to get out again. 
The evil is one of the first magnitude, calling loudly 
for reform. It might interest those who are at last 
beginning to understand why the Church has al- 
ways condemned usury to know that in the Middle 
Ages men of wealth often combated the evil by 
organizing banks which lent small sums to the poor 
without interest. 
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JAMAICA TRIUMPHANT— 
FAITH AND THE COMMUNITY 


Organizing the drama for powerful Catholic action 


DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 











LONG since I have stopped counting the number of 
amateur theatrical casts I have met and known. Yet 
never have I left one of them without a regretful 
sigh; never has the last curtain fallen on any of 
my beloved casts, from the day when, as a collegian, 
I directed musical shows for our parish, to the last 
moment of our Social Order Follies, last December, 
that I have not turned away feeling I left dear 
friends and delightful associates. They have been 
very good to me, those casts, and out of them have 
come some very precious friends, some very happy 
memories. 

I am turning back from Jamaica, British West 
Indies. Bishop Emmet splendidly celebrated there 
the hundredth anniversary of Catholic freedom in 
the Island. There were mists of purple surrounding 
visiting bishops; there was the glorious drama of 
the Church’s religious ceremonial; there were cele- 
brations and receptions and the benign presence 
of the Island’s governor; there were parades of the 
5,000 school children and exhibits of their work; 
there was open-air Benediction when the thousands 
of lighted tapers competed with the uncounted stars 
in the southern tropical sky. There were six per- 
formances of Jamaica Triumphant, six perform- 
ances that could easily have been sixteen, as thou- 
sands packed the stands and other thousands stood, 
and still other thousands were turned away. It is 
all over. I am heading homeward, and a bit of my 
heart stays behind me with the 500 who worked 
with me in the pageant I was privileged to write for 
them and, with Fathers Joseph Krim and Sidney 
Judah, privileged to direct. 

I shall never forget the first night I was present- 
ed with that cast. I stood on the steps of our newly 
built stage and looked out at them questioningly. 
They represented the lines of ancestry that flowed 
from every corner of the world, for Jamaica has 
drawn the nations as not even our United States 
has done. There were Irish there, Irish of recent 
date, Irish whose names went back to those political 
prisoners whom Cromwell dumped down on Jamai- 
can shores; English, of course, and Scotch; French 
and Spanish and Portuguese; representatives of 
every country of Central America, very charming, 
very Spanish; the descendants of a former president 
of Haiti, citizens of San Domingo and the Cayman 
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Islands; the progeny of those Ashanti men and 
women who had been snatched from the tribes of 
Western Africa and left in Jamaica because they 
were too warlike and indomitable to be treated as 
slaves on our American plantations; Chinese with 
their quaint attractiveness; Jews who had come by 
way of Portugal and up from Africa itself. 

They eyed me, the stranger, curiously. I was put 
down to whip them into a complicated dramatic pro- 
duction in exactly seven rehearsals. Could they do 
it? Would they let me work them as they must be 
worked? Would they find me a hard task-master? 
Would I find them dull or reluctant players? 

“Let’s go,” I said, falling into American slang 
which from that moment was to amuse and some- 
times puzzle them, and we were off. 

What a week of mounting delight it was for me! 
I had worked with all kinds of people in my day, 
but these were attractive almost beyond any I had 
met. They came, I soon found, from every type of 
society. They lived in lovely country homes with 
their own tennis courts shaded by bougainvillea 
vines, with their country club and motor cars; they 
came down from the hills and the bush bringing 
with them their handmade drums which were beat- 
en not with sticks but with their fingers and palms 
in a rhythm that was straight, one felt, out of the 
African bush. They came ready to dance as they 
danced when the Duke and Duchess of Kent were 
the guests of the Island; they danced as they danced 
in the villages on Christmas, when John Canoe gal- 
loped through the streets followed by Horsehead 
and the Set Girls, singing Mango Walk and Slide, 
Mongoose, Slide, and the other Jamaican tunes that 
would make Tin Pan Alley marvel and grow jealous. 

I have never found a group to whom drama came 
as naturally. Once through a rehearsal, and they 
did the scene almost exactly as it had been taught 
them. From the convent schools came delightful 
groups of girls who danced gracefully, looked beau- 
tiful, and were so perfectly mannered that one 
never needed to give them a disciplinary glance. 
From the Jesuit college came a fine group of lads, 
some of whom served my Mass in the morning, and 
then played soldiers or sailors or pirates in the 
evening. Jamaica and her symbolic attendants had 
a charm and grace, a dignity and beauty that quite 
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properly symbolized the Island they represented. 
We found voices that swept out across the crowd 
in an “Ave Maria” or a song of the slaves with 
compelling power. 

And as the rehearsals proceeded, I stood back 
watching them, every one of the five hundred acting 
every minute of the time. A charming little group 
of five-years-olds sang and danced the Jamaican 
There’s a Brown Girl in the Ring; crinolined ladies 
walked with graceful dignity down plantation steps; 
slaves moved tortuously under the lash; pirates 
made deviltry seem realistic and made the crashing 
of Port Royal in the great earthquake that sank 
it into the sea seem God’s inevitable punishment. 
They acted, this enormous troup that had been pre- 
sented to me, with their eyes and their heads, their 
hands and their bodies, their hearts and, one felt, 
the stirring of their souls. 

I have vivid memories of those nights: memories 
of the dress rehearsal when everything stopped (as 
it stopped at all rehearsals) until we stood and 
made the Angelus together at the call of the Cathe- 
dral’s bell; memories of the little boy who, when 
the Spanish‘flag, badly fastened, fell, ran out of the 
crowd withouiéa word of instruction, and ran it up 
the pole; memories of beautiful Jamaica, her arms 
uplifted and chained to the waterwheel that was 
a visualization of Jamaican slavery; memories of 
the dear old ladies who carried sugar cane on their 
heads until freedom set them at liberty to dance— 
and how they danced; memories of the drummers 
from the hills whose drumming set the dancers’ feet 
flying and the audience into responsive thrills; 
memories of the twelve couples, black, brown, pure 
white, Chinese, who in modern evening dress, 
waltzed on the steps of the Country Club; memo- 
ries of the charming little Chinese who played the 
primitive Indians, the Arawaks; memories of a 
splendid negro who sang the song of the chained 
slave magnificently and then in correct tuxedo 
danced with his partner in a modern waltz; memo- 
ries of the most fascinating little children I have 
ever met, children who clung to your hand and 
wriggled their way right into your heart; memories 
of the splendidly competent staff who handled lights 
and properties and scenery and the details, under 
Miss Margaret Breen of St. Louis, of costume; mem- 
ories of thousands trying to gain admission to the 
stands and clamoring for extra performances. 

And as the days of the rehearsal rushed by, I felt 
in the cast a mounting spirit. They were not mere 
actors. They did not seem to notice the fact that not 
one of their names was printed in the program. 
They were willing at the last minute to be built 
into new scenes and situations for which they got 
no recognition. Their spirit was that of a com- 
munity, a nation, a faith bent on presenting their 
story, their history, their ideals, their aspirations 
into a single piece of art. They were the most diver- 
sified group I had ever met; they had a unity of 
purpose in Jamaica Triumphant beyond any I have 
ever felt. They wanted to tell Jamaica what their 
Faith meant to them. They were proud of tha: 
Faith. They were proud of their Island. 

I had been warned that there was such a thing 


as Jamaica time. Perhaps; I never found it. We 
started rehearsals on time. We started the opening 
overture, just to make a case complete, three min- 
utes ahead of schedule, and the seats were all taken. 
I had been warned that there were all sorts of 
class and color distinctions. There are, regrettably. 
They did not appear in the rehearsals or the per- 
formances. It was a united cast, one in purpose and 
ideal. I had been given hints that I should run into 
temperament, people leaving the cast unexpectedly 
and without warning. Not a single member left the 
cast. One man begged leave to hear a visiting vio- 
linist in a concert, but only after his part had been 
finished and he had missed the first half of the 
recital. One girl was ill and sent regretful word. 
She had an important part. Another girl stepped in 
and, with one rehearsal, played the part magnifi- 
cently—and studied for and took difficult examiga- 
tions during the day. It was gently sugested that 
they did not like to be worked too hard. I never had 
a complaint on the hard drive I gave them. Indeed 
I found them in small groups working off stage 
when I was not there to direct them. 

The States are ahead, and Jamaica is behind me. 
Another amateur company has worked with me 
and been disbanded. But I have Jeft more than a bit 
of my heart with this group. I would like to think 
I take a bit of their hearts with me. 


DO THE SEAMEN 
WANT TO STRIKE? 


EDITOR: I was very interested in Dr. John F. 
Quinlari’s letter (January 9) of the Waterfront 
Deadlock. The Doctor’s letter ed to me to be 
very much one-sided. I thought he, and your readers 
may be interested in the viewpoint of one who is 
paying in more ways than one for this deadlock. 

I have been going to sea since 1924. I hold a 
Master’s license, any ocean, and have been sailing 
as Chief Officer. I am now ashore, as my ship is 
tied up in San Francisco due to the strike. I agree 
with the Doctor that it seems the salaries of some 
of the officials are out of proportion, when at the 
same time the owners claim inability to meet a 
request to grant the worker a few dollars*more a 
week. Still to be fair one must check the stevedore’s 
pay and his living conditions with those of other 
workers. It seems that they do fairly well. The 
stevedore who is a family man as a rule can own 
his own home, has a car, telephone and is able to 
send his boys and girls to good schools. 

As the Right Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, D.D., 
said in one of his radio talks: “Grant that there is 
concentration of wealth, grant that it needs an im- 
mediate remedy, the solution is to be found not in 
dispossession but in distribution, not in revolution 
but in legislation, not in Communism but in Democ- 
racy. Because there are rats in the barn the Com- 
munists believe in burning the barn. We believe in 
burning the rats.” 

In this strike, we are burning the barn, and not 
the rats alone. We are driving our trade to foreign 
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ships. The Cunard White-Star Line is building new 
ships. 

Again, the Doctor states that he thinks Mr. 
Bridges is working “for the preservation of human 
life,” and in that case, “‘would to God we had more 
like him!” 

As I see it, thank God we haven’t more like him. 
There is no doubt that Bridges is a very intelligent 
man and a wonderful organizer. His Federation 
proves that. He also shows how clever he is by not 
accepting a bribe. He is working for something 
more than that. 

In Monsignor Sheen’s booklet, The Tactics of 
Communism, a question is asked: Did Earl Brow- 
der, while attending the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Communist Party in Moscow, ever speak of 
the American Communist Party and the Interna- 
tional Communist Party as a unit? The answer 
given is: “Yes.” On July 18, 1935, he questioned 
himself and gave answer: “How was our party able 
to penetrate the masses and emerge from isolation? 
A great role was played by leaders in the strike 
movement and in the work of the party among the 
unemployed. In some of the most important strikes, 
the San Francisco general strike for one, the Com- 
munist Party had a decisive, determining influ- 
ence.’”’ And Mr. Bridges was one of the leaders of 
the 1934 strike, and again in the 1936 strike. 

One day in San Francisco during the first week 
of the strike, while attending a joint strike com- 
mittee meeting, the question of removing the per- 
ishable cargo from the ships was under discussion. 
The sailors and firemen’s delegates were of the 
opinion that the perishable cargo should not be 
moved. “Let it rot,” was their cry. Mr. Bridges was 
of the opinion that perishable cargo should be taken 
off the ships. He reminded the men that they were 
on strike not to destroy but to improve and build 
up. “Some day we may want that for our soup 
kitchen and then it will be easy to get—anyway 
some day it will all be ours.” Those words may 
mean nothing or everything. Only time will tell just 
what Bridges was thinking of when he said that. 

I came home overland. One evening my wife and 
I went to Madison Square Garden to hear Bridges 
address a mass meeting for their cooperation dur- 
ing the strike. The crowd consisted mainly of mem- 
bers of other unions, as the Garment Workers, 
W. P. A., Teachers’ and Painters’ Union. The best 
part of the collection was contributed by Commu- 
nist groups or locals, the Daily Worker, and the 
American League Against War and Fascism. 

Heywood Broun made a few remarks that sea- 
men ought to be allowed to mix with passengers 
on board ships, that officers kept men working not 
because it was necessary but just to keep them 
busy, that newspaper owners didn’t know much 
about a newspaper, so he thought it might be that 
ship owners didn’t know much about ships. One of 
the speakers thanked the Citizens Committee for 
helping in the last strike, and in this strike, and 
they knew that the Committee would help in the 
next strike! 

The next strike! Aren’t we ever to have peace 
again? When we start to work do we have to sac- 
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rifice and save in order to keep our heads above 
water in the next strike? It makes me wonder what 
class of people Bridges is working with. 

Father Whelan states: “The question of sling 
loads is not a matter of importance and is readily 
open to mutual adjustment.” That statement is 
true, but the Doctor’s remark: “It ought to be, but 
will only if the employers are humane”—is unfair. 
The reason that most accidents happen is that men 
do become careless. Thousands of dollars are spent 
each year on safety-first instruction. Safety en- 
gineers make daily inspection, checking working 
conditions. New equipment, such as safety beam 
locks, are being used. Small but important items as 
a lashing around the outside of drums or barrels 
being hoisted on a board or tray, or a net over small 
packages of general cargo being hoisted on a scow 
or board, to prevent them from falling off, or cover- 
ing over the splices in wire bridles, to prevent a 
man’s hands from being cut—all are being used. 
A good stevedore or ship’s officer will never allow 
gear to be overloaded. 

Many accidents happen because the men work- 
ing fail to put hatches on properly. They fail to coil 
up a topping left on its cleat or pin after using— 
letting it rest on a steam pipe instead, or they fail 
to shift a guy, letting a wire cargo-fall chafe it until 
it carries away. Smoking in the ships’ hold is for- 
bidden. Some men don’t care—they aren’t going to 
sea on that ship. They cover up and go home. If a 
fire bréaks out when the ship is at sea—they don’t 
have to worry, they are home. 

I could go on and on. The conditions we worked 
under during the last two years, crews drunk on 
sailing day, someone cutting lines and hawsers, 
throwing ships gear overboard, breaking dishes and 
throwing food all over the mess room. The employ- 
er’s fault? No, just the fault of a small minority of 
men, who, by using threats and violence, make a 
ship anything but a pleasant place to work. Those 
are the people who are fighting the Copeland Con- 
tinuous Discharge Book. 

I could write how I joined the union after the 
1934 strike, how for the past two years I listened 
to nothing but strike, strike, strike, and threats 
that if you don’t get off the next time, it will be 
guns and violence, how I paid dues and was never 
given a vote in the matter, how I was pushed 
around from one local to another, not given any 
vote but just told to do this and that. 

Yes, we need economic changes, but we must 
not listen to Communistic agitators who would lure 
us by false promises to give up our liberty, our 
freedom, for what would eventually end in a Com- 
munistic Dictatorship. To strike is an American 
granted liberty—to be used if every fair means of 
arriving at a just settlement has failed. But if that 
right is abused, the day will come, as it has in Rus- 
sia, where to strike is treason. 

I hope the American Labor men will refuse to 
be bullied by Communistic grafters, will clean house 
and work to develop this nation as it has been in 
the past. In that way it will continue to be the 
greatest nation on earth and a worker’s paradise. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. JOSEPH W. SCHELLINGS 

















IF THE USA. IS 
EVER LIKE THE USSR. 


Would we also have Trotsky trials? 
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(The following analysis of the recent amazing 
trial in Washington was written by Ivan Przwy- 
gzberkwx, commentator on foreign affairs for 
the Moscow Btvzwrb. Mr. Przwygzbrkwe is pe- 
culiarly fitted to write on affairs in the United 
States, he once having spent two weeks in that 
country studying the social, economic, educa- 
tional, and political situation there. Mr. Przwy- 
gzbzerkwax’s account follows: ) 


THE trial in Washington is over. The defendants, 
as is the custom in these matters, have all been 
shot. It is now possible to shed more light upon the 
origin of the conspiracy which proved so astonish- 
ing to Europe. 

According to the Ministry of Propaganda in 
Washington, the conspiracy was hatched by a New 
York real-estate-man named Alsmithsky, leader of 
an oppositional cell known as the Brown Derby cell. 
Alsmithsky himself was not put on trial. He escaped 
to Vermont, disguised as a ward leader before the 
WPA (secret police) could apprehend him. His so- 
journ in Vermont was short-lived, as the Vermont 
parliament feared his presence might introduce em- 
barrassment in the conduct of its foreign affairs 
and forced the Minister of Foreign Affairs to re- 
quest Alsmithsky to take a walk (American ex- 
pression meaning to get out). Maine, a small inde- 
pendent country lying to the northeast of the Ver- 
mont frontiers extended Alsmithsky asylum, and 
from that land he issued statements to the world 
press poohpoohing the trial in Washington. 

The conspirators placed on trial in Washington 
were: Jimafarlie, who formerly held the honored 
post of Commissar for the Mail; Rexyztugwell, 
molasses man; Charlevhughes, former Commisar 
of Decisions; Henelmencken, anti-booboisie leader; 
Joelouis, former bomber; Dizzydean, former right- 
hander. Several Supreme Court janitors and scrub- 
women and two street-cleaners were also impli- 
cated in the plot. The prisoners were taken from 
their dungeons to the court every day in Babe Aus- 
ten’s trucks under heavy guard. The eagerness of 
the doomed men to confess was one of the features 
of the trial. 

“You were treated well after your arrest?” the 
prosecutor asked Jimafarlie, as the trial opened. 





“Oh, yes. Everyone has been so kind. We have 
nice, cozy dungeons. We can hear the firing squad 
practising every morning, and—well, everything’s 
been just swell.” 

“Nobody has attempted to force these confessions 
you are about to make, have they?” The prosecutor 
appeared truculent. 

“Of course not,” Jimafarlie responded indignant- 
ly. “Who ever heard of such a thing?” The other 
prisoners murmured at the notion that their con- 
fessions were involuntary. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it,” the prosecutor said. 
“We won't stand for that sort of thing here.”’ He 
paused a moment to scratch his back, then con- 
tinued: “All right, start confessing.” 

When it was clear the prosecutor intended to 
allow them to confess their heinous crimes, joy 
beamed on the faces of the prisoners. They all 
sought to implicate themselves. The judge had to 
rap for order. Finally, Jimafarlie was allowed the 
privilege of confessing first. 

He cleared his throat, commenced to unfold the 
diabolical plot. “We gathered on the night of the 
21st in the cellar of the Supreme Court building, 
waiting instructions from Alsmithsky. Finally, two 
New York street-cleaners appeared. Secret coded 
messages were hidden in their brooms. Dizzydean 
was to provoke a war with Japan.” 

“What was promised to Japan?” 

“Hoboken,” Jimafarlie replied. A number of 
gasps burst from the spectators as the nefarious 
proposal to cede Hoboken (an American city situ- 
ated near Weehawken) to Japan was bared. 

“What was Joelouis supposed to do?,”’ the prose- 
cutor asked. 

“He was to organize a revolution in Harlem. The 
idea was to set Harlem up as an independent nation. 
Alsmithsky wanted some place near the Empire 
State Building to which he could flee.” 

“What other instructions did you receive?” 

“We were ordered to organize floods in the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. Charlevhughes and Henel- 
mencken organized the Ohio River flood.’”” Murmurs 
broke out among the foreign diplomats and other 
spectators. Many had been laboring under the im- 
pression that soil-erosion and heavy rains occas- 
sioned the floods. They were dumbfounded when 
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they learned the real cause. 

“Were there any other instructions?” 

“Yes. We were commanded to instigate influenza 
epidemics, and also a cold spell in California. I 
spread a flu epidemic in the East; Rexyztugwell 
spread one in the West. The ironic thing was Al- 
smithsky himself caught the flu in the epidemic I 
spread.” 

Titters of suppressed mirth cackled in the court 
room. Two or three loud “ha, ha’s” could be heard, 
manifestly at the idea of Alsmithsky getting hold 
of some of the very bugs he had ordered Jimafarlie 
to introduce into the social life of the East. 

“What was the idea of the floods?” the prose- 
cutor inquired. 

“It was hoped to thus decrease the heavy Roose- 
velt majorities in the regions involved.” 

“What was the purpose of the cold spell in Cali- 
fornia?” 

“To foment discontent there. Nothing causes 
discontent in California as much as a good cold 
spell. Also, by planting a cold spell there, we gained 
the friendship of Florida.” Two or three gasps could 
be plainly heard in the galleries as the diabolical 
depths of the plot became visible. 

“Jimafarlie,’ the prosecutor suddenly changed 
his tone to one of purring curiosity. “Why did you 
do this thing? How could you? You were high in 
the Administration favor. You held the honored 
post of Mail Commissar. You were in fact the Chief 
Post Boy of the whole Government. How could you 
do this thing?” 

Jimafarlie hung his head in shame. “Well,” he 
stuttered, manifestly moved to his depths. “Well, 
I was proud of my job as Chief Post Boy, but it 
didn’t pay much. I was offered a lucrative job as 
salesman for hair tonic with an interest in the 
firm.” 

The other prisoners were placed on the witness 
stand after Jimafarlie, and all corroborated his 
testimony. Their eagerness to blurt out their guilt 
ocasioned a certain amount of skepticism. Ugly 
whispers circulated to the effect that the confes- 
sions were not spontaneous, that they were forced. 
It was said the prisoners were taken en masse to 
a hidden room in the Capitol and forced to listen 
to the debates in Congress until they became so 
weak and exhausted they would have confessed 
to anything. No substantiation of these rumors 
could, however, be obtained. 

The innuendos against Japan brought out in the 
testimony provoked bitterness in Tokyo. The Jap- 
anese Foreign Office hotly denied the allegations of 
the conspirators. “It is preposterous,” a Foreign 
Office statement said. “Japan never had any ambi- 
tions with respect to Hoboken. As a matter of cold 
fact Japan never heard of Hoboken before this 
ridiculous trial occurred.” 

Safe in Maine, Alsmithsky issued statements 
daily. “The whole thing is a lot of boloney,” he said. 
“If you want the real McCoy, look at the record. 
I mean the confessions. They are manifestly forced 
lies. Can you imagine Jimafarlie selling hair tonic? 
During a long and honorable political career I never 
stooped to spreading influenza, or starting floods or 
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cold spells. Is it likely I would attempt to roll up 
majorities with these methods at my time of life?” 

Alsmithsky said he thought he would remain in 
Maine for some time. The third day after the trial, 
the W.P.A. (secret police) issued this curt an- 
nouncement: “The self-confessed conspirators of 
the Alsmithsky Brown Derby oppositional cell were 
shot at sunrise.” The exact date of the sunrise was 
shrouded in mystery. Almost immediately, strange 
whispers were heard on Capitol Hill. According to 
these rumors, the following amazing developments 
occurred. The conspirators, as a reward for their 
artistic confessions, were secretly paroled under 
assumed names. Agents of the U.S.D.D. (United 
States Department of Disguises) hurried to the 
prison just before sunrise with a truckload of make- 
up. Jimafarlie was dressed as a hair tonic salesman. 
Later in the day he actually sold some alleged hair 
tonic to several bald admirers. Joelouis, disguised as 
a sports writer, was placed in the custody of Jim- 
braddock. Dizzydean was made to look like a south- 
paw. Charelevhughes was dressed like a clean- 
shaven, small town judge. Henelmencken, disguised 
as a clergyman, and Rexyztugwell, togged out as 
a social uplifter, were also released. No official con- 
firmation of these rumors could be obtained. Offi- 
cially, the men were shot. Unofficially, perhaps they 
were not definitely shot. Thus the strangest trial in 
American history leaves an aftermath of impene- 


trable mystery. 


Mr. Przwygzbzkwax intended writing a second 
piece portraying the reaction to the trial in 
Maine, Vermont and Europe. Unfortunately, a 
slight attack of measles prevented his carrying 
on. His assistant, Gregor Cagzxht, substituted 
for him. Mr. Cugzxht’s article also appeared in 
the Moscow Btvzwrb. From this article we con- 
dense the following information. The Maine 
Committee for the Defense of Alsmithsky char- 
acterized the Washington trial as a colossal 
“frame-up” designed to blacken the name of 
Alsmithsky. The Committee pointed out that 
the alleged conspirators were not and never 
had been Alsmithskyites. It pronounced as pre- 
posterous the charge that they had become in- 
fected with Alsmithskyism, and characterized 
their purported confessions as forced “singing” 
(American word meaning confession). The 
European Committee for the Promotion of Al- 
smithskyism drew attention to the fact that no 
evidence was introduced into the trial except 
the confessions of the supposed culprits. A 
huge mass meeting to be held in the Empire 
State Building, New York, was arranged, and 
Alsmithsky was scheduled to address the gath- 
ering by telephone from Maine. Alsmithskyites 
in Vermont were hoping to institute libel pro- 
ceedings there against newspapers accusing 
Alsmitsky of causing floods, influenza epidem- 
ics and cold spells. The committee arranging 
the libel suit announced it had definite evidence 
that the Ohio floods and the California cold 
spell were caused by the WPA and pinned on 
Alsmithsky. 
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WHY CRAB ME 
WHEN | CRAB THE ROMANS? 


DURING Convocation of Canterbury on January 
20, Dr. Headlam, Anglican Bishop of Gloucester, 
England, introduced a resolution asking for an 
approval of the report issued by the recent confer- 
ence that took place between the representatives 
of the Rumanian Church and of the Anglican 
Church at Bucharest. The report had found that 
Rumanian Orthodox beliefs were “consonant with 
Anglican, formularies and a legitimate interpreta- 
tion of the Faith of the Church as held by the 
Anglican Communion.” 

This, as Dr. Headlam explained in correspondence 
both before and after this event in the London 
Times, was just the sort of statement to bring the 
Anglicans and the Rumanians conveniently to- 
gether. It did not affirm, as he was careful to point 
out, that all Anglicans believed these things which 
the Rumanians insisted upon. No such thing. It 
merely found that some Anglicans could believe as 
the Rumanians do without getting into trouble with 
the Anglican Church. 

For this reason the Bishop of Gloucester was 
disturbed and puzzled that he met with such opposi- 
tion from the Evangelicals in his communion. E. G. 
Bowring, secretary of the Church Association, 
wrote to the Times asking: “What is the value of 
union between the Rumanian Church and what the 
Bishop calls ‘the High Church party in the Church 
of England’ if the Broad Church party and the 
Evangelicals are opposed to such union on the terms 
of the Bucharest report?” And he asked if the Bish- 
op knew that the union idea was approved by the 
“Papal wing of the Anglo-Catholics” on the ground 
—highly objectionable to Evangelicals—that there- 
by reunion with the Holy See itself would be has- 
tened, since Rumanian (Eucharistic) belief was in 
so many ways that of the Church of Rome? 

In reply to this body-blow, Dr. Headlam deplored 
the spirit of “fear and suspicion,” that lurked in 
the breast of Mr. Bowring and handed him an assur- 
ance that certainly casts a strange light upon the 
problem of reunion with the Oriental Churches. 

Why no, said the Bishop, immediately laying the 
Roman specter, the Rumanian Eucharistic belief 
“so far from being Romanist in character is strong- 
ly opposed to Roman Catholic teaching.” One of the 
ablest theologians of the Eastern Church, says Dr. 
Headlam without naming him, “is strong in his con- 
demnation of Transubstantiation, of materialistic 
(sic) theories, and of the Tridentine theology.” In- 
deed, he says, here laying his trump card on the 
table: “Anyone who has had any dealings with 
the Eastern Church knows that they represent our 
strongest defense against the position of the Church 





of Rome and the attempts that are made at the 
Latinization of the Church of England. My only 
quarrel with them is that their anti-Roman Cath- 
olic attitude is sometimes too extreme.” (Good to 
be extreme, but not too extreme.) 

I think that we all ought to feel grateful to this 
forthright Anglican Bishop for having so effectively 
cleared the air. He minced no words, and came out 
fairly and squarely to tell the world that the real 
selling-point, to use our unpleasant American ex- 
pression, of the Rumano-Anglican bargain, is that 
it is a heavy thrust against Rome. Beleaguered by 
Catholicism at home, Anglican forces welcome this 
“strongest defense” from without the fold. 

In truth, he put the issue still more plainly when 
he talked in Convocation. There he attempted some 
direct bargaining with the suspicious Evangelicals. 
“If the Evangelical party,” he said, “attempted to 
crab the Anglo-Catholics’ relations with the Ortho- 
dox Church it would be very difficult to preverit the 
Anglo-Catholics from attempting to crab the South 
India Church scheme.” 

Not having an Anglo-American dictionary at my 
hand, I am left only to guess as to what “crab” 
means in this connection. Apparently it is the op- 
posite of its hither-Atlantic significance of “walking 
away with,” and implies vexatious and spiteful ob- 
struction. Using this exegesis, I conclude that what 
the Bishop is trying to say is: “If you spoil my 
party, I will break up yours.” And that, the Bishop 
believed, “would be a very great loss to the cause 
of Christianity as a whole.” 

Whither the argument has got by this time, or 
will arrive in the future I do not know. But one 
little query occurs to a perplexed mind. Where did 
his commission find out that the Orthodox Church 
condemns Transubstantiation? He may answer 
that Rumanian Orthodox do; but I am not aware 
that the Rumanian Orthodox claim to be any dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Orthodox. 

A careful examination of the standard profes- 
sions of Orthodox Faith shows that they commonly 
use the word transubstantiation, although they do 
not explain, as Catholics do, its nature nor do they 
consider it “consecrated by the Church itself.” 
Standard modern Orthodox theologians steadfastly 
teach the genuine Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord in the Holy Eucharist. They like- 
wise use the word transubstantiation, and grant 
that it is in common general use among separated 
Orientals; though again they differ as to its inter- 
pretation. If the Bishop desires information, I can 
give him texts and references. 

I fear that Dr. Headlam has a hopeless task be- 
fore him in trying so to emasculate Orthodox be- 
liefs as to make them acceptable to British Evan- 
gelicals who do not want them anyhow in any form. 

THE PILGRIM. 
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LAW AND THE PROFITS 


BEFORE the American Revolution and particularly 
in the years between the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitutional Convention, the lawyer 
played a leading part in political affairs. His devo- 
tion to political freedom makes him the outstand- 
ing figure in the debates which closed with the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

Today the role of the lawyer has changed. His 
interest is chiefly in economics and finance, and his 
interest in government is awakened only as the 
solution of his problems may be hindered or ad- 
vanced by legislation. To a certain extent, this 
change was inevitable. When the fight for political 
freedom has been won, the community turns with 
renewed interest to trade and commerce, and at 
once questions which can be settled only by the 
courts spring up. Sufficient guarantees of the right 
to hold property must be registered in the law, 
even though the right itself does not depend upon 
legislation, and in our zeal against the excesses of 
capitalism, we must not forget that the right to 
property is a human right. 

With the rise of the machine age, the lawyer 
soon became deeply involved in commerce. Unfor- 
tunately, this contact seems to have brought into 
the profession some of the ideals which rule the 
business world. As President Robert M. Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, said recently in an 
address at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association, “it soon became possible for 
lawyers to amass substantial fortunes, and as the 
Bar came to see the law as a means of making 
money, law students inevitably came to see it in the 
same light.” As a result, it was taken for granted 
“that the Bar was the servant” not of the people, 
as it once was, but “of commerce, industry, and 
finance.” 

It may be left to the Bar to assess the value of 
this indictment brought by President Hutchins, but 
even the layman can perceive from the pages of 
history that the ideals of the Bar have changed. 
What distinguishes a profession from a business or 
trade is willingness to give and to serve without 
thought or hope of remuneration, and readiness 
at all times to promote the public weal. Judged by 
this test, the Bar sorely needs reform. Many mem- 
bers of the legal profession can meet the highest 
test without fear. On the other hand, many of the 
worst excesses of capitalism have been made pos- 
sible only by the aid of the profession, and as a 
whole, the Bar of today is not conspicuous for zeal 
for economic and social reform. 

As a remedy, Dr. Hutchins calls upon the law 
schools to support the principle that the law is, 
first of all, a profession, not a business. In the next 
place, the Bar must arrange for candidates a charac- 
ter examination which is a real test and not, as in 
most States, a farce. To these suggestions, we ven- 
ture to add a third. Let the Bar associations at once 
separate the worthy in the profession from the un- 
worthy. We preach in vain to the juniors when the 
elders in high place are whitened sepulchres. 
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CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


WE need more schools in this country, but as Pius 
X has written, we shall build schools and churches 
in vain unless we can also “wield the offensive and 
defensive weapon of a loyal Catholic press.” We 
have that press in the United States, but if it is to 
be maintained it must have the support of all our 
Catholic people. Church, school and press work to- 
gether for the extension of the Kingdom of God, 
but too many take the press for granted and never 
think of its financial needs. During February, 
Catholic Press Month, we ask for AMERICA and the 
Catholic press prayers and liberal financial aid. 


FASCISM AND COMMU 


ACCORDING to figures published in the usual- 
ly accurate Osservatore Romano, the so-called 
Loyalist Government in Spain is responsible for 
the murder of eleven Bishops, and nearly half 
the priests in Spain. In nine dioceses, four out 
of every five priests were murdered. In addi- 
tion, hundreds of churches, schools and asylums 
for children and old people have been complete- 
ly destroyed. These estimates are based upon 
letters received from Spain, and upon the tes- 
timony of nearly 200 priests and Bishops who 
were able to escape to Rome. The Osservatore 
does not claim that in every instance precise 
instructions to murder were given by the Gov- 
ernment, “but the massacre of the priests and 
the destruction of churches was certainly or- 
dered in high quarters.” 

We commend these statistics to those among 
our fellow-citizens who may still think that the 
Loyalist Government is the champion of re- 
ligious and political liberty in Spain. In Spain, 
as in Russia and in Mexico, liberty is merely a 
word, for in all these countries the Government 
is based upon principles wholly incompatible 
with civil or religious liberty. 

Fundamentally, these principles are anti-God, 
and by necessary consequence they are anti- 
man. Where the rights of God are not recog- 
nized, no respect will be paid to the rights of 
man whose essential dignity is based on the fact 
that he has been made to the image and like- 
ness of Almighty God. Man thus becomes a 
mere pawn of the State, possessing no rights of 
any kind, but, at best, enjoying concessions 
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FROZEN CIVIL SERVICE 


APPROVED by both Houses, the Ramspeck bill is 
at least a beginning of civil-service reform in the 
post-office department. Unfortunately, it “freezes”’ 
in office all incumbent postmasters, the vast major- 
ity of whom have been political appointees. These 
gentlemen are now comfortably established for life 
in well-paid Government jobs. But hereafter post- 
masters will be appointed only after a competitive 
examination which will test their ability to do the 
work required of them. That we hail the Ramspeck 
bill as a herald of reform shows that civil service 
is only beginning in the United States. 


OMMUNISM IN SPAIN 


made by the omnipotent State and revocable at 
the will of the State. 

Simultaneously with the figures taken from 
the Osservatore Romano, the American press 
carried a statement from General Franco, lead- 
er of the revolt in Spain. In many respects the 
statement was satisfactory, and wholly com- 
patible with valid principles in government. It 
would be an error, however, to think that the 
future welfare of the Catholic Church and of 
Christian civilization in Spain is bound up with 
the success of General Franco. Undoubtedly the 
type of government which General Franco has 
in mind is a kind of Fascism and, as such, pref- 
erable to the Communism advocated and prac- 
tised by the Government at Madrid. Catholics 
would choose Fascism in preference to Com- 
munism, but they would choose it not with ap- 
proval but only as the lesser of two evils. 

It should be clearly understood that the gov- 
ernment which the Church approves is that 
which invades no right of the Church or of any 
citizen, but sedulously protects the rights of 
all. Fascism, it is true, is capable of assuming 
many forms, and in some of them the Church 
and the citizen alike have a certain degree of 
freedom. But Fascism, as expounded by some 
of its recognized champions, is too intimately 
allied with the omnipotent State to merit the 
approval of Catholics. What Catholics consider 
as the ideal is a government based on Christian 
principles, which by its recognition of the rights 
of God and of religion guarantees the rights of 
every man. 





SS 


THE “SIT-DDOWNS” ENJOINED 


THAT the Michigan court would grant the injunc- 
tion asked by the General Motors Corporation was 
a foregone conclusion, and the exceedingly weak 
argument submitted by legal counsel for the strik- 
ers reflected, it may be assumed, the consciousness 
of these learned gentlemen that they had no case. 
Almost in the language used in this Review last 
week, the court observed that “one wrong could 
not be righted by another wrong.” The strikers 
were not legally entitled to possession of the prem- 
ises of the Corporation. Hence the court was obliged 
to order them to vacate. No other course was open 
to it. 

It is the conviction of this Review that the Cor- 
poration did come into court with unclean hands; 
unclean actually if not technically. Its steady re- 
fusal to grant the right of collective bargaining 
either to the strikers, or to any group of its em- 
ployes, is evidence sustaining this conviction. At the 
same time, if we grant that one private group may 
retaliate upon another private group, even for real 
injuries, instead of seeking a remedy by just and 
legal means, we have nothing to look forward to 
but riot and insurrection, a reign of violence, and 
the end of the reign of peace and order in the com- 
munity. 

Capitalism, as we have it in this country, has 
never learned that ours is a Government by law 
and not by men. It is not, on the whole, surprising, 
that oppressed labor should be tempted to take a 
leaf from the book of capitalism. But it would be 
disastrous, both for organized labor and for the 
community, were labor to yield to that temptation, 
and to rebel against the authority of the State when 
checked in its design to imitate the plots of lawless 
capitalism. 

While we agree that the Michigan court was 
obliged under the law to grant the injunction, the 
court’s remarks on picketing are somewhat sur- 
prising. American courts have generally upheld 
“peaceful picketing,” meaning by the term that 
strikers are at liberty to gather at or near their 
former place of work, and by “peaceful” means to 
dissuade other workers from entering the factory. 
A demonstration of this sort is useful in calling 
the attention of the public to the strikers’ claims, 
but beyond this has little value. Picketing accom- 
panied by violence, or of a kind which directly 
interferes with some right of the employer, has 
never been upheld by the courts. In the Michigan 
decision, the court assumed that the picketing was 
equivalent to a combination by the strikers to “‘do 
that which is unlawful or criminal.” Even in this 
case, however, the decision does not forbid peace- 
ful picketing, since the court forbade a picketing 
which prevented the Corporation from using its 
property. The language of the court is unhappy 
perhaps, but careful examination will not sustain 
the claim of some of the strikers that it outlaws 
all picketing. 

Meanwhile we again assert our belief that in fol- 
lowing John L. Lewis, labor is following an unsafe 
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leader. The man’s record shows that he is insati- 
able in his greed for publicity and power. Direct and 
forceful, he has a way of getting what he wants, 
and woe betide any man, workman or capitalist, 
who stands in his way. Mr. Lewis donating $441,000, 
taken from the wages of the mine workers, to the 
Roosevelt campaign fund; Mr. Lewis issuing ukases 
from his residences in Alexandria and Springfield; 
Mr. Lewis drawing up to our best hotels in his 
Cadillac V-12; Mr. Lewis with his associates chosen 
from fanatical and radical groups, is not our ideal 
of a labor leader. Whatever may happen to the 
strikers in Michigan, or to any other group of strik- 
ers, Mr. Lewis will abate nothing of his lordly state. 
For many years organized labor has supported him 
in comfort and in ease. It can continue that sup- 
port, but if it is well advised it will choose another 
leader who can win for it the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the public. 


TEACHERS WITH INSIGHT 


PERHAPS teachers in the elementary schools to- 
day are wiser than their predecessors at whose feet 
we sexagenarians sat to imbibe the first rudiments 
of learning. The old-fashioned schoolmaster was 
often set the task of making a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear, and not infrequently the results 
were surprisingly acceptable. But as we peer back 
through the mist of years, we can discern some of 
his limitations. Occasionally he assumed the robe 
of the prophet to announce that Jack or Jane who 
today are harmless if not particularly brilliant in- 
dividuals, was permanently disqualified for any 
place in respectable society by reason of his or her 
monumental and irremovable stupidity. For a few 
of his pupils he could foresee nothing but the gal- 
lows or, at least, lengthy residence in some penal 
institution. 

It is obvious, of course, that the teacher who in- 
forms a child that he is stupid and can never learn 
his lessons, has missed his vocation. While he may 
qualify as a mule-driver, since the mules will not 
be disturbed a whit by his objurgations, he is out 
of place in the classroom. But we are not thinking 
of these child-wreckers who, we fervently pray, are 
very few. 

What we have in mind is the responsibility 
thrown upon many teachers in connection with 
vocational guidance. Much light can be cast upon 
the child’s abilities and shortcomings by confer- 
ences with his parents and, in particular cases, with 
his spiritual guide. But when the teacher is asked 
to undertake this work and not for one child but 
for a dozen young people, he may in exasperation 
decide that most of them are good for nothing, or 
in his haste to rid himself of a puzzling work as- 
sign at random round holes for square pegs, and 
square holes for pegs that are round. 

To teachers of every grade, we recommend the 
first instalments of the autobiography of Paderew- 
ski, now appearing in serial form in the Saturday 
Evening Post. In his boyhood this greatest of mod- 
ern pianists was assured by practically every teach- 
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er to whom he applied that he could never become 
a pianist. One, indeed, persuaded the lad that his 
only talent was for the trombone, and the future 
artist spent much time in mastering the intricacies 
of this instrument. For teachers as for the rest of 
us the warning is plain. It is not wise to prophecy 
unless we know. 


TEMPTATION 


OUR Divine Lord, as St. Gregory observes, volun- 
tarily permitted Himself to be crucified by the 
minions of Satan. In the Gospel for the First Sun- 
day in Lent, taken from the fourth chapter of the 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew, it is apparent 
that He also suffered Himself to be tempted by Sa- 
tan. To many a pious soul, there seems to be some- 
thing irreverent in the very thought of Our Divine 
Lord subjected to temptation. Yet He was really 
tempted, for as Saint Paul tells us in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (iv, 15): “We have not a high priest, 
who cannot have compassion on our infirmities; but 
one tempted in all things like as we are, without 
sin.” 

In considering the tempting of Our Lord, it is 
necessary to keep in mind two facts. First, these 
temptations were actual, as Saint Paul points out; 
that is, they were a Yeal ocurrence in the life of 
Our Lord. In the next place, however, these tempta- 
tions were wholly objective. Because of the hypo- 
static union, Our Lord’s human soul was ever per- 
fectly in accord and harmony with His Divine will, 
and that Divine will could experience no inordinate 
movement to sin. This does not mean, however, 
that every proposal made by Satan to Our Lord 
was entirely without appeal. Its appeal, however, 
could produce no inordination in His human soul, 
or move Him for an instant from adherence to what 
He knew to be the will of His Father for every de- 
tail of His life on earth. 

Here we have the key to this strange story of 
the tempting; Our Lord’s adherence to the Will of 
His Father. In the first temptation, Satan asks Our 
Lord by changing stones into bread to act inde- 
pendently of that Will; in the second, to test or 
question that Will by casting Himself down from 
the pinnacle of the Temple; and in the third to op- 
pose that Will by adoring the Prince of evil. Here 
too we have the key which will open to us a sure 
refuge in our own trials and temptations. Through 
original sin, and as a consequence of our personal 
sins, there has arisen a disorder and unruliness in 
our souls, and a spiritual blindness, all of which 
weaken us when Satan tempts us. Our remedy is 
to turn at once to what we know to be God’s will 
in our regard. He wishes us to praise, revere and 
serve Him, and thereby to save our souls. 

We must do our part, but He will always help us 
if we turn to Him imploring His protection. His 
Will is not our destruction but our salvation, and 
when we use the means He puts at our disposal, we 
can put to flight the enemy of our salvation. Let 
us remember that consoling truth in the dark mo- 
ments of temptation. 
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THE WORLD STAGE. Four years ago the Catholic 
Church in Germany was free and vigorous. Cath- 
olic children thronged her schools, were told of 
Christ and His Mother. The Catholic press defended 
Catholic doctrine. Catholic priests could step into 
the pulpit and preach Christ’s message without fear 
of police. . . . There were no nuns in the prisons. 
. . . That is only four years ago. . . . Then Adolf 
Hitler seized power in the German Reich and all 
was changed. . . . The Church entered a struggle 
for her very life. The prisons are thronged with 
priests and nuns. The Nazi papers are filled with 
calumnies against the priesthood, against the 
Church itself. . . . The little Catholic children are 
being forced out of Catholic schools, compelled to 
attend Nazi schools where their impressionable 
minds hear attacks on Christ and everything He 
stands for. . .. January 30, Hitler celebrated the end 
of his fourth year in power, and the Church girded 
itself for four terrible years ahead. . . . The Holy 
Father showed little change. Senator Guglielmo 
Marconi’s latest process of microwave therapeutics 
was employed in treating Pope Pius, and with suc- 
cess. . . . In Japan, the Army refused to accept 
General Ugaki as Premier and the Emperor was 
compelled to ask General Senjuro Hayashi to form 
a Cabinet. The Cabinet crisis came to an end with 
a victory for the Army. It showed itself superior 
to the political parties. It demonstrated its will is 
stronger even than the wish of the Emperor... . 
In the United States, sixty billion tons of water 
rolled relentlessly on to Cairo, Ill: Behind the path 
of the giant Ohio lay disease, destruction, death. 
Ahead from Cairo to the Gulf lay dread as the 
mighty Mississippi seemed raring to go. . . . Cairo 
was still holding off the surging waters, as Cincin- 
nati and Louisville and other towns in the rear 
were commencing slowly to recuperate. At Cairo 
the water raced past the city’s second-story win- 
dows. The river was twenty feet above the city 
streets, but the levee and the bulwarks built on it 
were still a bit higher than the flood. Chinese, grate- 
ful for American aid in their floods, started in 
Shanghai and Nanking, a nation-wide campaign to 
raise funds for American flood sufferers. . . . Serious 
rioting broke out in the automobile strike regions. 
Efforts to arrange another meeting between the 
principals of the General Motors and the Union 
failed until it became known that the President of 
the United States wished the parties to confer to- 
ward a settlement. The meeting then began in 
Detroit. A court decision ordered the sit-down 
strikers to evacuate the occupied plants of the Gen- 
eral Motors Company, but it was not enforced pend- 
ing the results of the conference. . . . Senator Borah 
demanded there be no increase of Federal power 
by indirection; that the issue be placed before the 
people directly. . .. President Roosevelt urged adop- 


tion by Congress of a six-year public works pro- 
gram, including flood control, slum clearance and 
other projects. . . . The Senate passed the $948,- 
735,000 Deficiency Bill, carrying $789,000,000 for 
relief. . . . The ninety-eight-day maritime strike 
came to an end, with the union gaining modified 
control of hiring halls, higher wages, maximum day 
of eight hours. . . . Answering Germany’s increased 
military budget, the French Chamber voted huge 
increases for armament... . A political understand- 
ing and trade pact between Turkey and Italy was 
forecast as representatives of the two countries 
met in Milan. 


FIRST IN ORIENT. The Thirty-third International 
Eucharistic Congress opened in Manila on February 

. . Several days before, Manila harbor witnessed 
an impressive scene. The liner Conte Rosso, flying 
the Papal flag, and bearing Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty, Papal Legate to the Congress, sailed into the 
Bay. The roar of aerial bombs saluted the Pope’s 
personal representative. Liners bringing thousands 
of pilgrims from all over the earth dipped their 
flags, as their sirens sounded a vociferous welcome. 
The Cardinal stepped ashore at a gayly decorated 
landing, was escorted to the first of a long line of 
flag-bedecked automobiles, while a military guard 
of honor stood at attention. He was escorted to the 
Presidential Palace, his residence during the Con- 
gress. .. . During the days preceding the opening, 
ships from all lands were dropping anchor constant- 
ly in the Bay. The streets leading from the wharves 
were jammed with incoming pilgrims of every na- 
tionality. ... At a great civic reception, Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena, in the necessary absence of 
President Quezon, greeted the Cardinal, who had 
spent thirteen years as a Bishop in the Philippines. 
Vice-President Osmena declared: ‘“The Congress is 
the greatest and most impressive demonstration of 
Faith which has ever taken place in this part 
of the world. . . . At the palace of Archbishop 
O’Doherty, of Manila, in the old walled city, Car- 
dinal Dougherty presented to the Filipinos a gold 
ciborium, a gift from Pope Pius XI, which the Holy 
Father handed to Cardinal Dougherty from his 
sickbed in Rome. . . . In beautiful Luneta Park on 
the shores of Manila Bay, a great tower, the Eucha- 
ristic altar, was raised. . . . Cardinal Dougherty 
opened the Congress as the Host was exposed be- 
fore the kneeling throngs. . . . At this, the first 
Congress held in the Orient, Cardinal Dougherty 
and other prelates stressed its missionary character. 
The second day, Women’s Day, women from the 
nations of the earth worshipped Christ the King 
in the Blessed Sacrament. . . . The Mass was cele- 
brated by Bishop Paul Yu Pin of Nanking, China. 
Masses in many churches were held for almost 
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three hours so that men and children could prepare 
for their day before the high altar in Luneta Park. 
On Sunday His Holiness radioed his message of 
peace. 


Four Nazi YEARS. Long past midnight on January 
30, 1933, solid blocks of humanity pushed through 
the streets of Berlin, singing, cheering, shouting, 
mad with joy. Great waves of brown-clad, delirious 
Storm Troopers goose-stepped past the Chancel- 
lery. All eyes were turned to a figure standing on 
a balcony of the brightly illuminated Chancellery. 
Arms were outstretched to him. “Heil Hitler, Heil 
Hitler, Heil Hitler” thundered from the marching 
throngs. Adolf Hitler had just been appointed Chan- 
celor, was just commencing his iron rule. . . . Janu- 
ary 30, 1937, the Hitler Elite Guard, newly equipped 
with white belts, lined the streets. Berlin flew its 
swastika flags, its gayest bunting. The Reichstag 
was assembled to celebrate the four years of Nazi 
rule, packed with drama, revolution, drastic change. 

Into the crowded meeting, strode Chancelor 
Hitler, simply garbed in black trousers, khaki 
blouse. . . . The Reichstag, like a well-trained regi- 
ment of soldiers, rose when it was commanded and 
voted according to orders. . . . Asked to elect Goer- 
ing its President once more, it stood up, sat down, 
and Goering was President. . . . Requested to ap- 
prove the enabling act, giving Hitler four more 
years of autocratic power, it stood up again and 
again sat down. . . . Then for two hours, it listened 
as Chancelor Hitler, in a tense and earnest voice, 
reviewed National Socialist attainment, and spoke 
of German policy in the domestic and international 
fields. . . . Hitler made many important announce- 
ments. . . . Germany wants her colonies back, but 
only the ones taken from her. .... There will be 
no compromise with Bolshevism, no countenancing 
its establishment in Western Europe. . . . Germany 
solemnly repudiates the clause in the Versailles 
Treaty which implies she is guilty of starting the 
World War. . . . German railways and the Reichs- 
bank are henceforth to be free from the obligations 
imposed upon them by the Versailles Treaty. They 
are restored to the complete sovereignty of the 
Reich. . . . The “era of surprises” is over; the era 
of cooperation with other nations will begin. .. . 
For the strengthening of peace and friendly cooper- 
ation among nations, Hitler stressed several points. 
The vital necessities of various peoples must be 
conceded, which means the sharing of raw materi- 
als... . The League of Nations must reconstitute 
itself. . . . International poisoners of public opinion 
must be brought under control. . . . In future, Ger- 
mans are forbidden to accept Nobel prizes. This was 
occasioned by the award to Carl Von Ossietzky, a 
German pacifist. . . . In the domestic realm, a new 
constitution will be adopted. . . . All members of 
the Cabinet who were not members of the National 
Socialist party were inducted. Among them were 
Foreign Minister Von Neurath; Economics Minis- 
ter Schacht, General Von Fritsch, Chief of Staff, 
Admiral Raeder, Admiral of the Fleet. . . . They 
received gold party badges from Hitler. 
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WAR-TORN SPAIN. Mist and rain prevented, for 
the most part, any intense activity around Madrid. 
. . . In the South, the Insurgents continued their 
drive against Malaga, important Mediterranean sea- 
port in Leftist hands. . . . An intense anti-religious 
campaign among the Leftist militiamen in Madrid 
was reported. . . . Roy Howard, of the Scripps-How- 
ard papers, cabled General Franco a questionnaire, 
which the Spanish leader answered. . . . General 
Franco answered as follows. . . . The new Spain, 
he said, will progress on the lines of a totalitarian 
state, but one in accordance with her history and 
tradition. . . . “We are going to create a Spain for 
all. Those who were not with us from the start 
have nothing to fear, even those who, deceived by 
propaganda, fought with the Reds. . . . The Popular 
Front Government formed after the elections of 
February, 1936, was neither able nor willing to 
save the country from obeying the wishes of Soviet 
Russia. . . . Relations between the Church and the 
Government of the future Spain will be defined in 
due course by a Concordat. . . . There will be rapid 
improvement in social and economic conditions. Our 
aim is to stamp out hardship for all.” 


RUSSIAN BULLETS. Of the seventeen men convict- 
ed of treasonable opposition to the Soviet regime in 
the recent Moscow trial, four had their death sen- 
tences commuted to imprisonment. They were Karl 
Radek, Gregory Sokolnikoff, V. V. Arnold, M. S. 
Stroiloff. . . . The prisoners condemned to death 
pleaded for clemency, which was denied. ...A 
curt Government announcement read: “The sen- 
tence upon the convicted Trotskyists has been car- 
ried out.’’. . . It was thought the executions occurred 
in the basement of the Lubianka Prison, headquar- 
ters of the G.P.U. in the center of Moscow. There 
were no witnesses. The usual procedure is to press 
a pistol against the back of the condemned man’s 
head, and pull the trigger once. Relatives are never 
notified in advance of executions. The bodies are 
cremated immediately. Some days or weeks later 
discarded clothing may be returned to the nearest 
of kin. . Meanwhile, in the United States, the 
American Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky was planning a huge meeting to get a com- 
mission of inquiry into the trial started. . . . Trotsky 
is to address the gathering by telephone from Mex- 
ico. Thus, just twenty years after he left New York 
to aid in the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, his 
voice will again be heard in New York. . . Also con- 
templated is a libel suit in New York against Com- 
munist publications and leaders in this country, who 
are denouncing Trotsky as an assassin and agent 
of Hitler. This would require permission from Wash- 
ington for Trotsky to enter this country... . From 
Mexico, Trotsky continued his comments on the 
trial in Moscow. The reason Radek and Sokolnikoff 
were spared, he said, was that they were too well 
known in the Western World. He averred that the 
numerous industrial catastrophes in Russia which 
cost hundreds of lives have aroused burning indig- 
nation in the Russian masses, and expiatory victims 
are necessary. 














CORRESPONDENCE 








NO CHANCES 


EDITOR: Three cheers for John J. O’Connor and 
his plea for concentration! I have tried since Catho- 
lic Action has come into being to do my bit, but 
everyone wanted everything, and as a result I fled 
and do exactly nothing. I am not by nature a good 
mixer or a “joiner,” but these qualities do not seem 
primary requisites for being a good, zealous Catho- 
lic. Living on Manhattan Island, the slackers’ para- 
dise, I had to take myself in hand and seek employ- 
ment. 

Can I get a Catholic job to do? I can not! 

I go to a literary and library meeting. Meet a 
priest who has the work in hand that I can do. At 
our next meeting he unfolds his plan to get some 
talent for a dance, tickets so much. Now the entire 
College of Cardinals could not get me to run a 
dance for any purpose on earth, and so I withdraw. 
I become interested in a certain Foreign Mission. 
I refuse to take a book of chances on some fool 
thing or other, and I am looked on askance. I seek 
to help a settlement of poor children. I am wel- 
comed. How many tickets will I take for the Bingo 
party at Childs? None. I try a somewhat duplicate 
charity, but won’t play bridge at the Plaza for the 
summer camp; nor have I any constructive com- 
ments for Fr. X as to whether Irish Night would 
net $20 or $200. 

Since I live in a large city and in a large parish I 
can remain unknown. I go to Mass, to the Sacra- 
ments and to Benediction—and do nothing else, I re- 
gret to say, though I should be glad to do something 
for which my Catholic education and my business 
training could be of use. But I refuse to do ten jobs, 
all duplicates or contradictions, and kid myself that 
I am working for God or my soul or the good of my 
neighbor or country. 

My firm, even in this depression, pays me a salary 
for executive work which permits me to attend the 
opera and vacation in Maine. Yet my Church will 
not permit me to do gratis, with enthusiasm, fidelity 
and efficiency one honest-to-goodness Catholic Ac- 
tion job. 


New York, N. Y. UNWILLING SLACKER. 


GEORGIA THACKERAY 


EDITOR: With all due respect to Father Raymond 
J. O’Flaherty I must say that I disagree with him 
on his criticism of Gone with the Wind (January 
23). Scarlett, he says, is “sensual, avaricious, selfish, 
unscrupulous.” That is true, but does he remember 
how in the final scene the abject futility of her 
whole life is shown in the darker picture of her 
distress? Cannot a Christian moral be drawn from 
this? Does Father O’Flaherty remember that to- 





ward the end there is a certain transformation in 
the character of Rhett? 

“Margaret Mitchell calls a spade a spade.” But 
has Father O’Flaherty ever read Belloc’s Characters 
of the Reformation? As far as I can remémber, 
there is only one scene, one conversation, one cir- 
cumstance in the novel that is shady. And even here 
Margaret Mitchell still preserves the objectivity of 
her entire treatment. 

This is true—the book is specifically for mature 
minds; and for the general reader it can be recom- 
mended only with reservations. Gone with the Wind 
is undoubtedly a classic of the same stature as 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 


Baltimore, Md. A.W.M. 


POSTCARD 


EDITOR: Did MOSCOW cause the OHIO FLOOD? 
To arms! Two legs! 
St. Louis, Mo. No NAME 
(No. But if Ohio were in Russia, Stalin would 
accuse the Trotskyites. EDITOR). 


FOR MARTYRDOM 


EDITOR: A strange mistake is found in a recent 
editorial. There it is said: “ ‘I must be made bread 
for Christ,’ cried out Saint Polycarp when he saw 
the beasts that would grind him with their teeth.” 
That was indeed a beautiful cry of Christian hero- 
ism and burning love for Christ. But it was not 
the cry of Saint Polycarp but of Saint Ignatius, the 
great Martyr-Bishop of Antioch. The sublime senti- 
ment quoted in AMERICA is found in the Epistle of 
St. Ignatius to the Romans. (The Apostolic Fathers, 
Loeb Edition, Vol. I., Ch. V., p. 231). It is interest- 
ing to know in what connection the Saint wrote 
that touching sentence. Evidently there were influ- 
ential Christians at the time in Rome. Saint Ignatius 
suspected they would try to have him freed. So he 
wrote ahead: “I am afraid of your love, lest even 
that do me wrong. For it is easy for you to do what 
you will. I give injunctions to all men that I am 
dying willingly for God’s sake, if you do not hinder 
it. I beseech you, be not an unseasonable kindness 
to me. Suffer me to be taken by the beasts through 
whom I can attain to God. I] am God’s wheat, and 
I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I may 
be found pure bread of Christ.” The word is so 
glorious that it surely deserves to be attributed to 
its true author, and to be known in its context. 
Frequently, when reading or lecturing on the 
works of Christian antiquity, a feeling of sadness 
comes over me. Year after year thousands of young 
people leave our Catholic colleges; they have read 
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the pagan classics in Latin and Greek, but, perhaps, 
have not even heard the names of some of the great 
Christian classics, much less read any of their writ- 
ings. They know nothing of those wonderful Epis- 
tles of Saint Ignatius; nor of the powerful Apology 
of Tertullian; nor of the profound Confessions of 
Saint Augustine; they are entirely unacquainted 
with the stirring martyrdoms of Saint Polycarp, of 
the Christians of Lyons and Vienne or of Felicitas 
and Perpetua. I do not know whether anything can 
be done in this regard. I can only say: It is a pity 
that nothing is done, or very little. 

In some countries of the world Catholics today 
need the spirit of the heroic age of Christianity. 
Although in this country the Church has not en- 
tered an era of persecution, yet the “enthusiasm 
and certitude of faith’ of the white-robed army 
of martyrs ought to be a powerful inspiration in 
every country, an antidote against secularism, in- 
differentism and spiritual flabbiness. 

Weston, Mass. R. S. 


CATHOLIC PLAYS 


EDITOR: A Catholic Play List to be distributed 
nationally for use by Catholic amateur drama- 
groups is in preparation, under my supervision, at 
the Play Bureau of the WPA Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect. While other religious denominations have long 
been in possession of complete libraries of this sort, 
research indicates no person or group within the 
Church has ever compiled such a catalog. 

Plays included are essentially religious and con- 
form to the tenets and ideals of the Catholic Faith. 
Final selection is then determined by their merits 
as “good theatre.”’ It may be readily seen that such 
scripts are not conveniently nor generally available. 

Doubtlessly there are a number of Catholic educa- 
tional institutions which have considerable accept- 
able material in the form of plays which they them- 
selves have written for self-use. The contribution 
of such material would be a great aid to the com- 
pilation of the Catholic Play List. 

Those interested may write to me at the Play 
Bureau, WPA Federal Theatre Project, 303 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

New York, N. Y. GEORGE TERWILLIGER 


RADIO BETTER 


EDITOR: In a recent issue you state: “The press 
would seem to be still the greatest power for good 
or evil in the world.” As expressed, this implies 
doubt. I agree with the doubt. In the past the press 
held immeasurable power to influence public opin- 
ion. . . . Now the reaction to that mad era of lies 
has crystallized, and today the influence of the 
press has dwindled to almost zero. 

The radio has supplemented the press and the 
public is more ready to accept the statements of 
the news commentators. 

This thought has led me to believe that instead 
of a Catholic daily paper (the lack of which is so 
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often lamented by leading Catholics) an hour each 
day on the radio by some able Catholic commen- 
tator would command an audience greater than 
many dailies. His task would be to expose the 
propaganda just now filtering through the daily 
papers against Catholicism and for Communism. 

I feel not alone the Catholic public but thousands 
of non-Catholics would enthusiastically support 
such a program. 

Providence, R. I. D. B. KIELY 


ENCYCLICALIZERS 


EDITOR: I have noted in recent issues of AMERICA 
a number of suggestions about distributing the 
labor Encyclicals. 

Here is a suggestion for developing some method 
of spreading these Encyclicals and making them 
effective—a correspondence club among those in- 
terested. I believe that within a short time we could 
build up an organization of this sort in the United 
States. 

I will be glad to correspond with any priest or 
layman in any part of the country. Address me at 
1223 South Stevens Street. 

Tacoma, Wash. H. M. Ross 


FATAL REMEDY 


EDITOR: The call to action voiced by Robert E. 
Curda (January 2) should meet with a ready re- 
sponse from thinking Catholics. Readers, however, 
may have been led to the discouraging conclusion 
that until all economic injustices are righted we 
Catholics can say nothing that will avail against 
the Communist or appeal to the minds of hungry 
men. 

Surely at no time has there been a greater need 
for a strong and direct exposé of the nature and 
effects of the cure urged by the Communists. Their 
indictments are true, but they hide a more impor- 
tant truth—the calamitous results of their remedy 
when applied, as in Russia. Their attack is based 
on existing conditions, but they defend conditions 
infinitely worse. Labor is discriminated against and 
people are starving, but still more so in Russia than 
here. 

It is not against the certain true premises of 
Communists that we must argue, but against their 
false conclusions and their fatal remedies. Our argu- 
ments are not confined to property rights and re- 
ligion. Communism can be refuted in its own terms 
by exposing the new depths of poverty and suffer- 
ing opened to the poor by the dictators of the 
USSR. 

Material for this counter-attack is supplied not 
only in our Catholic publications, but also by such 
impressive authorities as quondam Communist sym- 
pathizers whose eyes were opened in Russia itself. 
To name but a very few: W. H. Chamberlin, Rose 
Wilder Lane, and the noted French writer, André 
Gide. 

Toronto, Canada. MAURICE J. STAFFORD, S.J. 
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SOME BIBLE AND 


CATHOLIC PRESS-MONTH NOTES 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 








ADVICES from Georgetown University are to the 
effect that the article on Bible reading and publish- 
ing (January 16) started the graduate students of 
history in an investigation of the treasures stored 
in the University archives and the preparation of 
an exhibition for the benefit of the general public. 
It is to be hoped that it may lead to the compiling 
of a comprehensive catalog of the great amount of 
source material that has accumulated in the library 
of our first Catholic college and for which research 
students will then have detailed information. 

It was found that Georgetown has a collection 
of some 200 editions of the Bible of various dates 
and languages, including one in Chinese, and the 
earliest American editions, from the first by Carey 
(Philadelphia, December 1, 1790). There is a spe- 
cial local interest in the New Testament published 
at Georgetown, in 1817, by William Duffy which 
had a popular reception. New York had 350 sub- 
scribers for it who took about 2,000 copies. Among 
them Joseph Idley, who was the sexton and fac- 
totum at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, took 500; Louis 
Bancel, twenty, and Louis Binsse, ten. The latter 
were ancestors of the LaFarges and Binsses of 
today. In the collection, however, no copy of the 
New Testament published by Nicholas Devereaux 
at Utica, New York (1828) was found. I had a 
copy and took pleasure in sending it on to George- 
town to make the sequence complete. This copy 
of the Utica Testament once belonged to Peter 
Turner, the layman who, in January 1822, organ- 
ized the first Catholic congregation in the now 
great diocese of Brooklyn. When his son Frank 
died, in the early eighties, his household was broken 
up and the effects scattered. A barrel was filled with 
old books and sold to a junkman for waste, and they 
were later spread out in his shop with a “take your 
choice” label. I heard of it too late to know of the 
whole display, but for fifty cents I bought a bundle 
of five of which this Utica Testament was one and, 
therefore, it cost me ten cents. 

Another of the bundle was the famous Didactics 
of Robert Walsh (Philadelphia, 1836), a series of 
essays (1810-1836) that were received with special 
enthusiasm in literary circles at the time, and today 


win equal approbation. Peter Turner’s son, John, 
was the first Vicar General of the diocese of Brook- 
lyn and this copy of Didactics was given him as a 
prize in Greek studies when he was a student at 
Fordham College. The fate of these books is only 
one of the numerous instances of how many of the 
valuable relics of our Catholic past have been lost. 

Robert Walsh was one of the first students sent 
to Georgetown College and was graduated in the 
class of 1801. After a tour of Europe he was admit- 
ted to the Philadelphia Bar but abandoned it for 
the more congenial field of literature. He was the 
author of a number of books on historical, political 
and economic subjects; the founder and editor of 
the American Quarterly Review (1827-1850), the 
first quarterly review in the United States, and the 
editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette, a high 
class weekly (1821-1837). In 1844 he was appointed 
United States Consul at Paris where his residence 
was a rendezvous for the literary and cultivated 
circles of the day, till his death in 1859. He was the 
most distinguished Catholic publicist of his genera- 
tion, “the literary and intrinsical link between Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Hamilton and the men of the 
present day,” according to one of the memorial 
tributes paid to him. 

After he had read AMERICA, a California sub- 
scriber wrote asking where he could procure a copy 
of the List of Editions of the Holy Scriptures and 
Parts Thereof, Printed in America Previous to 1860 
which Dr. Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan published at 
Albany, New York in 1861. This unique brochure 
has long been out of print, so the expert discoverers 
of old books have been set at work to dig it up for 
him. The history of its making is of special interest. 
The multi-millionaire bibliophile, James Lenox, 
whose splendid collection of Bibles is one of the 
attractions of the New York Public Library, found 
that it was lacking in data concerning the early 
editions of the Bible in this country and he com- 
missioned Dr. O’Callaghan to make good the defi- 
ciency. The List was the result. O’Callaghan is one 
of our neglected and generally unknown Catholic 
historians and writers. A handy volume, Edmund 
Bailey O’Callaghan, A Study in American Histori- 
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ography (1934), by the Rev. Dr. Francis Shaw Guy 
will afford authoritative information as to his career 
for all who wish to know of his forty years of 
invaluable service in the field of American history. 

Incidental to Catholic Press Month it may be 
noted that, in 1845, when O’Callaghan’s ability be- 
came noticeable and he was working on the prepar- 
atory research for his monumental History of New 
Netherland and the Documentary History of the 
State of New York, an effort was made to have him 
come to New York and edit the Freeman’s Journal, 
then owned by Bishop Hughes, for the munificent 
salary of $600 a year, “payable monthly, quarterly, 
or weekly—the latter would be preferable.” He 
withstood the tempting offer and, on July 28, 1845, 
it was increased to $780, but he still refused, and 
compromised by contributing to its columns many 
articles on history and medicine. His research work 
necessitated investigation of the old Dutch records 
in Brooklyn and throughout Long Island. To en- 
able him to do this a $1,200 clerkship in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard was secured for him which paid him 
$1,200 a year. He then moved from Albany to 
Brooklyn where he lived for some time. 

It is curious how many of the men who attained 
national reputation and influence in the early days 
of the Catholic press lived in Brooklyn: William 
Denman, founder of the Truth Teller (1825), the 
first layman’s weekly; the Rev. Joseph Schneller 
and the Rev. Dr. Charles Constantine Pise of the 
Catholic Expositor and the Catholic Register; 
James A. McMaster, and his associate editors, Marc 
Vallette and Maurice Francis Egan; Lawrence Ke- 
hoe of the Tablet and the Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety (now the Paulist Press); Patrick V. Hickey of 
the Catholic Review; Michael Walsh of the Catholic 
Herald and John James Oertel of the Kirchenzeit- 
ung. If they could revisit the scenes of their former 
activities, they certainly would be surprised and 
delighted at the tremendous strides in progress 
from the crude and unorganized methods of the 
past that have been made by our Catholic papers, 
individually and collectively, under the efficient and 
practical service of the News Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Dr. O’Callaghan, in making up his list of Amer- 
ican Bibles, sought the help of his old friend, John 
Gilmary Shea, and was astonished to find that 
Shea, for some time, had been making a Biblio- 
graphical Account of Bibles, Testaments, and other 
portions of Scripture, translated from the Latin 
Vulgate and printed in the United States. In his 
answer to O’Callaghan’s request Shea said: “Now, 
shall I help you, or will you help me? Shall the 
whale swallow Jonah or Jonah the whale”? The 
two friends combined their forces and the results 
of their labors are the materials that the scholars 
of today’s Biblical studies have to work on. 

Msgr. Guilday in his memoir, John Gilmary Shea, 
Father of American Catholic History, which the 
United States Historical Society published in 1926, 


says: 


Dr. Shea’s little volume of forty-eight pages duo- 
decimo came out the next year and was immediately 
recognized as a most important factor in the problem 
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then facing the Catholic Bishops of the country, the 

publishing of an accurate English version of the 

Holy Scriptures. Dr. Shea’s study did more than list 

the editions of the Catholic Bible; it pointed out that 

no Catholic edition in the United States was ac- 
curate. 

In the Introduction to his List O’Callaghan used 
the many errors and variations found by Shea in 
his study of the various modern editions printed of 
the Douai Bible. Both Shea’s and O’Callaghan’s 
little books unfortunately no longer are in circula- 
tion, but Finotti in his Bibliographia Catholica 
Americana (1872) in its section on the Bibles sum- 
marized their essential data. His Bibliographia can 
be found in most good libraries. 

How indispensable the Jesuit Relations are as 
source materials for the student of the early settle- 
ment of this continent was first pointed out by Dr. 
O’Callaghan. In a measure, the Relations were what 
now would be considered detailed reports of current 
events and conditions, and thus the practical foun- 
dation of our Catholic press. He helped James Len- 
ox to collect the most complete set in the world of 
the Jesuit Relations and the only set in their orig- 
inal form. They are now in the New York Public 
Library. In January, 1935, a set of the forty vol- 
umes of the Relations was sold in New York, at 
public auction, for $10,400. Shea in 1857, with 
O’Callaghan, added twenty-five volumes of supple- 
mentary material to the original forty of the Re- 
lations, and these were republished (1806-1901) in 
seventy-three volumes with the title Jesuit Rela- 
tions and Allied Documents. 

Shea called this new edition of the Relations the 
Cramoisy Series and the material for the twenty- 
five volumes added to the original forty was ob- 
tained from the manuscripts which had been pre- 
served by Father Martin at St. Mary’s College, 
Montreal. A set of the seventy-three volume edition 
was sold at auction in New York, March 22, 1935, 
for $260. The forty volume set which brought $10,- 
400 was collected by Henry C. Murphy, who served 
for several terms as a Member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, and was later the United States Minister 
to Holland. Long interested in the old Dutch rec- 
ords, he gathered during his stay abroad a large 
amount of original and documentary material 
which he placed at O’Callaghan’s disposal and it 
was used by him in his History of New Netherland 
and the Documentary History of the State of New 
York. In 1870 O’Callaghan was induced to compile 
the early records of the City of New York prior 
to 1850, to be published by the Common Council of 
the city, and for which he was to be paid $5,000 
a year. So well-equipped was he on the subject that 
he had the work practically finished in two years, 
but unhappily the local turmoil created by the ex- 
posure of the political corruption of the Tweed Ring 
prevented its publication. The New York Historical 
Society has in its keeping fifteen printed volumes 
of these records, two completely bound, and the 
others in sheets ready for binding. Material for a 
number of other volumes was ready for the printer, 
but nothing further has since been done about it. 
And worst of all O’Callaghan was never paid for 
all this work he did for the city. 


























BOOKS 


REPORTER 
IN INDONESIA 


RETURN TO Ma.taya. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $3 
IN 1928 after his retirement from years in diplomatic 
service which were described in British Agent and Re- 
treat From Glory, Bruce Lockhart returned to London 
and became a journalist. He had not been long in Fleet 
Street before he became restless and filled with a wan- 
derlust which resolved itself into a desire to re-visit 
Malaya where he had spent three years during his youth. 
This book describes his return to Malay in 1935. 

His journey to the Malay Peninsula, his visit to Singa- 
pore, his travels across Java, and his account of the 
meeting with Amai, the Malay girl with whom he had 
had an early romance, make a colorful story. His de- 
scriptions and his anecdotes are entertaining and his 
wide acquaintance with men prominent in the history of 
the past twenty-five years contribute to the interest 
which the story has. Likewise, his continual contrast of 
the East he found on his return with the East he re 
membered is interesting. 

The chief value of the book, however, seems to rest 
in the observations and facts which he gives about 
economic and social conditions in the East. He tells of 
the great richness of the Malay States in tin, rubber, 
tobacco and other products, and mentions their value 
as British possessions; he describes the manner in which 
the economic culture of the Western World has re-made 
Singapore; he points out significant facts about inter- 
national trade; and he tells of the difficulties which fol- 
low the general higher education of young people of 
mixed blood in countries where there is racial discrim- 
ination. He suggests that the immense problems of the 
East will be decided by “the British at home,” and he 
recalled to himself and his readers the uniform drab- 
ness and dreariness spreading across England and the 
danger in the truth: “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” RutH Brrns 


NOT A HISTORY 
MERELY A DREAM 


THe Hunprep Years. By Philip Guedalla. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $3 
HIS publishers present the author as “the greatest of 
modern historians” and his work as “a swiftly-moving 
picture of world events, assembling them in their true 
relation to each other and to history as a whole.” The 
grace of his style has been shown in a dozen previous 
efforts. The substantiation of the publishers’ claims for 
the present offering is not so evident. 

He begins what he styles “a light bridge of selected 
narrative across the chasm of a hundred years” with the 
accession of Victoria to the English throne, and so large 
a proportion of the doings of Kipling’s “Widow at Wind- 
sor” fills the highway of this “light bridge” that a sur- 
prising number of events and personages never have 
room to get over. There were six Popes reigning during 
the century, and four of them at least, Pius IX, Leo 
XIII, Benedict XV and Pius XI, were rulers whose lives 
had a special influence on their times. They are not even 
mentioned—not one of them. Neither are Cardinals Man- 
ning and Newman, who were conspicuous Victorian 
figures; nor Cardinal McCloskey, the first American 
Cardinal, nor his successor Cardinal Gibbons and the 


four Cardinals who followed him, illustrating the great 
progress of the Church in the United States. Yet a page 
is given to Joseph Smith, Brigham Young and the Mor- 
mons. There is no mention of the restoration of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope and the creation of the Vatican 
City State, not even a side reference in the scant page 
account of Mussolini’s Fascio di Combattimento where 
the author echoes Bonar Law’s opinion of il Duce: “A 
Lunatic.” 

The last years of the “Widow at Windsor” were much 
disturbed by the activities of one of the great political 
figures of modern times, yet all we have of his career is 
that, through the corridors of Westminster, “Parnell led 
a jangled chorus of agrarian outrage, Parliamentary 
obstruction, boycott, conspiracy and murder which broke 
in upon the ordered march of Mr. Gladstone’s melody.” 
There is not a word about the evolution of the Irish 
Free State, nor the incidents that led up to it. Marconi, 
Edison and Ford would seem to be worthy of recogni- 
tion as notable personages of the century, but the author 
never heard of them, yet he devoted five pages to the 
nefarious manner in which the Standard Oil Company 
acquired two small refineries at Buffalo, New York, and 
thus exemplified “the penalties of independent enter- 
prise in a former paradise of rugged individualism.” 

In his credo, the author declares: “When his reader is 
set dreaming of the past the historian has done his work, 
only provided that the dream be true.” From what has 
been noted above it might be inferred that this dream 
history of the century ending next June is compiled of 
a very airy fabric. THomas F. MEEHAN 


PASTORAL SANCTITY 
IN A MADDING WORLD 


THE PriIgsTHOOD IN A CHANGING WorLp. By John A. 

O’Brien, Ph.D. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.75 
MODERN conditions bring new problems or old prob- 
lems under new forms, and Father O’Brien seeks to 
arouse priests to zeal in facing and solving them. There 
are four parts to the book, dealing with the necessity of 
personal sanctity, the fulfillment of the pastoral min- 
istry especially through instructing the faithful and mak- 
ing converts, following drifters and stopping leakage, 
and enlarging the influence of the church through schol- 
arship. 

While acknowledging the handicaps under which 
priests have been laboring, Father O’Brien forcibly 
points to many proofs that they have not been making 
the best use of their opportunities and strongly urges 
them to greater and more enlightened zeal. In gather- 
ing his material he did not rely merely on his own ob- 
servations but consulted many among both clergy and 
laity so that it can be said his book “constitutes a cross- 
section of many minds and reflects a wealth of view- 
points and a pooling of resources.” 

Among the major lapses of the clergy are mentioned 
the neglect or low level of preaching, the failure to get 
better acquainted with the parishioners by going out 
among them, the small number of converts, and the 
lack of interest in study with the consequent dearth 
of Catholic names among the intellectual leaders of 
America. 

Though many fine ideas are well presented, the treat- 
ment is often inadequate or misleading, and enthusiasm 
for a particular remedy leads at times to misplaced 
emphasis. In the chapter, Birth Control, priests are ex- 
horted to proclaim the Ogino-Knaus Law from the 
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housetops, though prudence indicates that it should be 
presented only with the greatest caution and as a last 
resort. Again the need of sanctity and the ordinary 
means of attaining it are set forth in the usual forms, 
but the emphasis soon shifts to zeal in external works 
and we are given a surprising gradation in which zeal 
is first described as a manifestation of sanctity, then as 
a measure of sanctity, and finally as identified with sanc- 
tity itself. It is acknowledged that excessive interest in 
personal devotions is not the reason for lack of zeal 
among our priests; one wonders, then, why it is dis- 
cussed to the omission of the real reasons which are 
patent to any careful observer. The changing world de- 
mands this priestly sanctity more than anything else, 
and it must be insisted upon to save our energetic pas- 
tors from becoming “as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” Wru1aM A. Dowp 


GYMNASTICS 
WITH THE GOSPELS 


Our TraNsLaTeD Gospgets. By Charles Cullen Torrey. 

Harper and Bros. $2.25 
PROFESSOR Torrey’s theory states that the four Gos- 
pels are translations of Aramaic originals. Often the 
present Greek is a mistranslation and makes nonsense. 
The author retranslates into Aramaic and then shows 
how this original (of Torrey’s) is susceptible of a bet- 
ter sense, if slightly rearranged or vocalized differently. 

Now this method in general, that is, of seeking the 
Aramaic mould of the writers’ thoughts is commendable. 
But when it assumes that the passages are mistransla- 
tions and involve errors, it is indubitably wrong. For 
inspiration as a grace given by God to the writers pro- 
vided for the “apt expression” of that which God wished 
written in Holy Scripture. Hence it appears that Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s theory is not really going to help us, 
even though his great linguistic skill is apparent in the 
twenty-five exhibits. 

With this praise of linguistic gymnastics the story 
ends. For the writer is too arrogant in stating that the 
present Greek text makes nonsense or deficient sense or 
less acceptable sense than his own substitution. More- 
over the whole theory is nothing but a highly complex 
form of linguistic game. For we know historically that 
the Gospels of Saints Mark, Luke and John were not 
written in Aramaic, nor were the first parts of Saint 
Luke written in Hebrew. It is futile therefore to make 
our own translation of a supposed original and then re- 
write the Greek to suit our own guesses. 

WruuM J. McGarry 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THe CHURCH AND CIVILIZATION. By Rev. Albert 

Muntsch, 8.J. The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75 
NO open-minded man can read this book without being 
impressed with the fact that religion, contrary to wide- 
spread belief, based on ignorance and prejudice, is the 
most powerful factor in the civilization of human so- 
ciety. For such warped minds as those of Harry Elmer 
Barnes or of Shaw and Bertrand Russell, the author’s 
clear and convincing exposition will be but the red rag 
before the bull’s eye. 

In his book the writer pictures religion in its rela- 
tions to social progress and peace, to social control and 
action, to democracy, education and philosophy, suffer- 
ing and happiness. He manifests a wide reading and eru- 
dition in history, modern philosophy and literature. In 
doing so he also supplies abundant material for lec- 
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tures and conferences, and expounds a philosophy of life 
which runs through the book like a golden thread. 

Father Muntsch’s judgment on great questions is al- 
ways well-balanced and never extreme. On reading the 
book one becomes acquainted with numerous worthwhile 
books. Had they been arrayed in a special list, they 
might have served as a welcome bibliography for further 
reading. 

Though the purpose of his book is not apologetic, the 
author often meets the diatribes and rantings of Harry 
Elmer Barnes and his ilk by a refutation couched in 
strong, yet becoming language. In doing so he skillfully 
employs weapons for attack and defence forged by 
writers of note outside the Church. 


Moras AND Marriace. By T. G. Wayne. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $1.25 
THE writer of this book, under pseudonym, is a doctor 
of the Catholic University of Louvain. The book.has, 
its preface declares, “passed under the scrutiny of mo. 
than the usual number of theological revisers.” It has 
the clear-cut imprimatur of the Archbishop of West- 
minster. This being prefaced, it is to be hoped that Catho- 
lic educators will receive it without any prudish sus- 
picions and at long last put into the hands of young col- 
lege men and women a book that will suitably instruct 
them in the art of fulfilling reverently and with dignity 
the act that is the deepest expression of all human 
friendship. It is positively owed to young Catholic people 
that they should come to a knowledge of the facts of 
marriage under chaste auspices, and this before, not 
after the honeymoon has begun. It is due time that 
Matrimony should cease to be in the minds of many 
what someone called it, “the shameful Sacrament.” This 
is not a book for the birth-controller. It is a book for 
honest, chaste young couples who are anxious not only 
to fulfil God’s commands, but also to enjoy and sanctify 
themselves through the privileges He accords. 


A TextTsook or Locic. By Sylvester J. Hartman, 

C.PP.S., M.A. American Book Co. $2.50 
HERE is presented what the author describes as “a con- 
servative exposition of the teachings of logic in which 
due attention is given to valuable recent developments 
of this science.” Besides the customary treatment of con- 
cepts and terms, judgments and propositions, immediate 
and mediate inference, and fallacies, a substantial sec- 
tion is devoted to an illuminating exposition of scientific 
method. The category of relations, too, claims unwonted 
consideration, principally in the discussion of an aspect 
of logical form too often summarily shunted. Where 
scope for wandering afield is permissable and desirable, 
the range of our author’s erudition is pertinently and 
delightfully reflected, as he leaps from Shakespeare to 
Lemaitre. 

One would perhaps express his admiration most suc 
cinctly in characterizing the text as “alive.” Wherefore 
does one hesitate to note that, by slip of pen or press, 
the first example of a pure conditional syllogism (page 
222) employs the middle term in the conclusion, while the 
second illustration of a fusion syllogism (page 257) re- 
sults in a false relation of consanguinity. The tyro in 
philosophy, moreover, might be misled by an extension 
of final causality so wide as to include the directive prin- 
ciple within brute and plant, without reference to the 
general Scholastic acceptation. Through the splendidly 
terse introduction of Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., one will 
grasp the eminent position of logic in the universe. 


NATIVISM IN THE OLD NorTHWEST, 1850-1860. By Sister 
M. Evangeline Thomas. Catholic University Press. 
WRITTEN as a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, this work is an outline of early migration 
into the territory now occupied by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. It studies the opposition of the 
first settlers to later arrivals, who were chiefly Irish and 
German, and finds that the causes of that opposition 
were religious, political, social and economic. The scat- 
tered elements of antagonism finally crystallized in the 











gives the platform of the Know Nothing Party for the 
crucial year 1855, together with the protest against 
made by the minority. The more recent history of such 
groups as the A. P. A. and the Kian proves that the 
narrowmindedness and the gullibility that won followers 


rial for the historian, will enable the general 
—— better this unpleasant side of our national 
e. 


Memor or MotHer Mary JupiruH. By A Member of 

the Community. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.40 
THE little girl of fourteen, who alone, consulting not a 
soul, rang the bell of the Passionist’ Monastery, High- 
gate in 1861 to seek instruction in the Catholic faith of 
which she knew no more than a brief association with 
school companions could give her, is mother indeed to 
the strong, common-sense woman who during forty years 
in London built well and wisely for her beloved Con- 
gregation of Sion. Everything connected with Mother 
Judith, even the buildings she planned and, in more 
than a conventional sense, superintended and built, be- 
speak the strong woman of Proverbs, and Father Theo- 
dore Ratisbonne, one of the two remarkable brother 
converts from Judaism, who founded the Congregation 
of Sion for the conversion of the Jews, very fittingly 
selected the Scriptural Judith as her own name in re- 
ligious life. 

The first meeting of the Catholic Guild of Israel in 
1917, held at the Convent of Our Lady of Sion, with a 
German air raid over London, the crack of machine guns 
and the deadly bomb detonations reaching them as they 
huddled more closely around the table on which two 
candles flickered, is quite in line with the difficulties 
that harried the works of Sion and over which they 
triumphed. The writer of this memoir, who worked with 
its subject, has succeeded in conveying a very definitive 
picture of Mother Judith, helped perhaps in this by the 
latter who shortly before her death destroyed all her 
letters thus obviating the usual mass of details. The book 
is well produced, but, even illustrated, seems too ex- 
pensive. 


DISCOURSES ON GRACE AND THE SACRAMENTS. By Rev. 

Clement Crock. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 

THE author of The Commandments in Sermons, offers 
in this book a series of forty-seven outlines for sermons 
or catechetical instructions on Grace and the Sacraments. 
Three of the outlines are on Grace; the others cover the 
Sacraments, the Mass, Vocation, Indulgence and Sacra- 
mentals. 

The material contained in these outlines is abundant 
and varied. Even the three outlines on Grace present 
many of the questions pertinent to that subject. The 
points emphasized throughout the book are of actual 
interest and the treatment of them is adapted to present 
needs. The frequent illustrations are selected largely 
from common experience and are aptly drawn. The argu- 
ments for the reasonableness of the doctrines expounded 
receive special attention. Separate outlines are devoted 
to the liturgy of the Sacraments and of the Mass. But 
this is an unusually good sermon book particularly be- 
cause it is stimulating. Page after page is suggestive of 
topics for discourse and of interesting and practical lines 
for their development. 

More attention could profitably be given in the outlines 
on Grace to the difference between the natural and the 
supernatural and to a discussion of grace in the light of 
the allegory of the Vine and the Branches. Vocation to 
the religious life is treated, but not vocation to the priest- 
hood. Here and there suggestions occur which require 


greater precision. 


ESCAPE TO THE Tropics. By Desmond Holdridge. Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $2.50 

TWO young people who decide “to get away from it all,” 
lead a rather godless sort of existence for two years on 
St. John, one of the Virgin Islands, and the various other 
islands in the Caribbean Sea. Though a couple can be 
married for forty cents and live on sixty dollars a month 
—after they have learned the knack of dealing with the 
“exploited” natives—like a great many abstract ideas, 
the South Sea Island Dream loses much of its charm 
when it becomes concrete fact. Desmond Holdridge re- 
lates in meandering fashion his appreciation of the 
beauty of the islands, the peculiar native life, the good 
fishing spots, and the few interesting acquaintances he 
and his wife make during their stay in the tropical 
paradise. Apart from an unsuccessful attempt to find 
Redfern, an aviator, who was believed to be alive after 
crashing in the interior of South America in 1931, and 
the author’s subsequent meeting with the semi-savage 
tribes in the Guiana jungles, who still fear the white 
man as a mortal enemy and frustrate his every move 
to gain information, there is little in the book that raises 
it above the ordinary travelog. The 32 pages of half-tone 
illustrations are not remarkable nor even interesting, 
and are on a par with those ordinarily found in any 
geographic magazine. 


UnequaL TO Sonc. By Charles Martin. Stackpole 

Sons. $2.50 
PURPORTED to give a realistic picture of Cajin life, 
this novel’s realism is no more than a brutally frank 
lifting of the cover from the garbage pails of life, and 
the raking of muck from the muddy streams of the 
bayou country. Says his publisher, the author “is tragical- 
ly, almost fanatically concerned with the lack of beauty 
in physical passion”—a hopelessly unrealistic euphemism 
for the ugliness of vice. In the picture he has tried to 
draw, he has either exaggerated or told the truth. If the 
former, then he has more than maligned his ancestors; 
if the latter, then the book would have better remained 
unwritten. True, the characters, or some of them, are 
Catholic, but the treatment and the atmosphere of the 
story are far from Catholic. Margaret’s entrance inte 
the convent is marred by the scene which outlines her 
motives; not the offering of herself to God, but a means 
of escape from a life which has turned out to be a 
“mess.” She turns to the asylum of the convent from 
the disillusion of a life touched, even singed, by contact 
with sin—kept from being burned, not by grace but by 
fear of consequences. 

The style of the author would have been entrancing 
if it showed his ability to carry the sublime into more 
than one single sentence at a time; but with the charac- 
ters, or rather the lack of them, he could do no better. 
He attempts to weave four or five plots into one, and 
fails miserably. In general, a work about Catholics, but 
not a Catholic novel. As a portrayal of life, hopelessly 
one-sided. As a portrayal of Catholic life, lacking in 
fundamental morality. If it is intended as even a partial 
answer to the question why girls enter the convent, it 
is nothing less than a blatant insult. 


FatHer WILLIAM Doytie, S.J. By Alfred O’Rahilly. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $3. 
FOUR editions and eight previous impressions are ample 
justification for Longmans to include the life of Father 
Doyle in its Second Spring Series. It is, in fact, one of 
the great religious biographies of our times. It contains 
not only a stimulating account of a very attractive per- 
sonality, a very intimate record of a heroic yet human 
personality, but is also a solid treatise on the spiritual 
life. Having expressed a gentle complaint of the price 
of a recent Longmans biography, the reviewer is glad 
to be able to comment on the reasonable price of this 
artistic book of 600 pages with illustrations. Neglecting 
some forms of asceticism in which Father Doyle found 
his way, but few others find their way, the need of the 
ascetic ideal today will hardly be questioned. Hence the 
reviewer would like to see a cheap popular edition. 
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FILMS 





THE GOOD EARTH. Whether or not this slow-moving 
adaptation of Pearl Buck’s novel retains the elemental 
appeal of the original may divide general opinion but 
certainly it is an impressive production from any view- 
point. It is played against cunningly realistic back- 
grounds which are at once spectacular and contributory 
to the drama. The earth and the forces affecting its 
fruitfulness share in the action to such an extent that 
significance beyond the merely pictorial is demanded of 
the settings. Wang Lung, a small farmer, takes a worthy 
wife from among the slaves of a great house. His faith 
in the life-bearing soil carries him through a short pros- 
perity and sustains him through the wretched weeks of 
drought and famine which finally drive the family south- 
ward to the city. When revolution exposes the temples 
to plunder, Olan’s loot enables them to return home 
wealthy. The subsequent moral decay of Wang is epit- 
omized in his taking a dancing girl as his second wife 
but both fortune and integrity are salvaged during the 
frantic hours in which the people fight off a devouring 
plague of locusts. Paul Muni clearly defines the essen- 
tial simplicity of the farmer whose life is bound up with 
growing things and whose nobility goes in direct pro- 
portion to his nearness to the land. It is an understand- 
ing and vital portrait not merely of an errant Chinese 
but of an aspect of human nature. Luise Rainer’s Olan 
is a reticent study of wifely devotion and Walter Con- 
nolly and Charles Grapewin are noteworthy in support- 
ing roles. Sydney Franklin’s direction is forceful in its 
cumulative effect and the sheer technical resources of 
the film are imposing. The salutary impression which 
remains to the spectator is of the rude dignity of hu- 
man toil and its confirmation of moral character. The 
production recommends itself to discerning adults. 
(MGM) 


MAID OF SALEM. That fanatical period in New Eng- 
land history when witch-hunting became the outward 
expression of superstition and malice is stirringly re- 
created in this unflattering chronicle. Set in motion on 
the vicious testimony of a child, the hysterical crusade 
against the powers of evil claims nineteen innocent vic- 
tims. A young girl whose mother had been accused of 
witchcraft is suspected when she is discovered dancing 
with herself in the happiness of a secret romance. Ac- 
cused of consorting with the devil, she is condemned to 
hang and is only saved by the timely appearance of her 
lover, a swashbuckler who has escaped detention in Vir- 
ginia. Once again, the mob spirit is exposed as a coward- 
ly, mindless force and one which has not disappeared 
with the practise of burning witches. The production is 
well and authentically dressed in the costumes of the 
period and Claudette Colbert plays the victimized heroine 
with moving sincerity. Fred MacMurray, Harvey Steph- 
ens, Louise Dresser and Bonita Granville are also excel- 
lent in this maturely interesting film. It is recommended 
as unusually fine entertainment of the sterner sort but 
not for the impressionable children. (Paramount) 


THEY WANTED TO MARRY. This is a light and fairly 
amusing comedy which has for its hero the familiar 
figure of the newspaper photographer. Difficulties arise 
when the photographer is assigned to a man who hates 
publicity of any sort and goes to great lengths to escape 
it. The ingenious cameraman accomplishes his object 
after a great deal of maneuvering and harmony is 
achieved when he wins the victim’s daughter. Betty 
Furness and Gordon Jones play the romantic leads and 
are capably supported by Henry Kolker and E. E. Clive. 
There are enough humorous incidents in the film to 
satisfy the casual patron and it is suitable for the family 
trade. (RKO) THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


HISTORIC revelations burst on the week... . As they 
came to Columbus, posthumous honors came to another 
mariner, Captain Gregory, deceased Maine seafarer. 
Historians definitely established him as the sole inventor 
of the hole in the doughnut. The middle-nineteenth-cen- 
tury doughnut, a heavy, holeless mass, encouraged inter- 
nal distress. It was referred to as the “sinker.” Gregory, 
then a sea cook, designed the hole, gave the doughnut 
an honored place in modern civilization. . . . Still un- 
daunted, science pushed on. A new method of freezing 
hay was evolved. . . . Sit-down strikes grew in popularity. 
To get a man a wooden leg and a job, sit-downers 
sieged two Relief Bureaus. One Bureau declared it could 
not give the man the leg until he got the job. The other 
Bureau said it could not give him the job until he got 
the leg. . . . Chinese in Canada sat down on trolley tracks 
to manifest their disapproval of relief grants. . . . New 
societies were formed. The Benevolent Order of Fred 
Smiths of America was organized in New York, thirty- 
three Fred Smiths attending the first dinner. . . . To 
shield his boy from the hardships of his own life (his 
mail and laundry kept going to other Smiths), a Georgia 
man devised a distinguishing middle name for the youth. 
The son’s full name is Willie % Smith. . . . Old American 
traditions were menaced. . . . The supremacy of the 
groundhog as weather prognosticator was challenged by 
oysters. The depth at which oysters bed is a certain 
weather indication, oystermen said. . . . The custom of 
not buying one’s own tombstone was tottering. An adver- 
tising campaign urging people to do their tombstone 
shopping early was under advisement. . . . The former 
social practice of letting babies grow up before entering 
matrimony appeared to be vanishing. Cradle weddings 
vied with the sit-down strike in popularity. . .. A twelve- 
year-old New York girl became a wife. In Tennessee, 
a nine-year-old child married a twenty-two-year-old man. 
The groom gave his bride a doll for a present. The bride’s 
mother said: “It’s her own life. She loves him and he 
loves her. Every girl has a right to get married.” 


In France, a Leftist politician swung to the Right; his 
wife swung with her left, sent him to a hospital... . 
An Iowa police chief ordered ringside seats at wrestling 
matches moved eight feet from the ring. As wrestlers 
and referees are tossed from the ring, the skulls of 
spectators will be unfractured. . .. As the Ohio River 
leaped from its bed, a little boy was born. They named 
him Noah because he survived the flood. ... A tiny Negro 
was named Refugee Johnson. His parents heard every- 
one talking of refugees, were delighted with the liquid 
melody of the word. . . . Some residents along the flood 
route in Missouri and Arkansas did not know the mean- 
ing of evacuate. “Get ready to evacuate,” rescuers shout- 
ed to them. “We don’t want to evacuate,” they replied. 
. .. A six-year-old New York boy sent one dollar to the 
flood relief fund. “I want to help other little fellows like 
myself,” he wrote. “I earned the dollar having two of 
my back teeth pulled out.”. . . One Louisiana convict 
mailed sixty-three dollars, all he had, to help the flood 
—" Another one, a lifer, forwarded his last five 
ollars. 


Anti-Catholic organizations change their teachings so 
rapidly they cannot keep up with the changes themselves. 
In one generation, they will accuse the Church of some- 
thing they themselves taught a generation or so before. 
Not so long ago the Church was charged with neglecting 
the Bible. Now it is attacked for believing in the Bible. 
... Protestantism started teaching the depravity of man. 
Now we see a minister accusing the Church of holding 
that doctrine. If they would only find out what the 
Church does teach! THE PARADEBR 








